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PROGRESS OF THE JOINT ASSYRIAN EXPEDITION 
Fadhiliyeh, December 10, 1936. 


The President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
The Director of the University Museum: 


GENTLEMEN : 

In the month just past rains cut down the number of field days by one 
third. This setback was barely sufficient to allow us to catch up with our 
office work. It follows that there is a full measure of results to report. 

I indicated in my previous account that thanks to the generosity of the 
Jalili family we have been enabled to explore freely the open areas at the 
base of Gawra. Our first efforts in this connection were rewarded by the 
discovery of the approaches to the Sixth Township, on the southeast side. 
But the completion of this task must await the clearing of the débris 
deposited on that slope during six seasons of excavation. In the meantime, 
we are providing against the necessity of similar clean-ups in the future by 
excavating the section around the east corner of the mound. We expect to 
get down here to virgin soil and furnish thus safe dumping areas. This 
dual objective has not been realized as yet. We have been fortunate, how- 
ever, in our incidental aim of obtaining adequate samples, a rapid pre-view, 
so to speak, of the earlier stages of Gawra. 

The preliminary excavations of 1927 foreshadowed an abundant variety 
of painted wares in Early Gawra. But we had then only a few days to 
devote to the period in question, and the yield consisted therefore in a 
bewildering variety of loose sherds. With the advantage of more time and 
an incomparably better understanding of the site, we looked forward to more 
conclusive results. We have not been disappointed. To be sure, we are 
still unable to say whether the new areas represent levels XIX & XX, XXI 
& XXII, or the like. This information will not be forthcoming until the 
gap has been closed between Gawra XIII, which we are now engaged in 
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exposing, and the level of the surrounding plow-land; in other words, until 
the lowest levels have been reached in the course of systematic excavation 
from the top. But we have now sufficient material from the base of the 
mound to furnish a number of clear pottery types and shapes and to afford 
a good insight into contemporary civilization. 
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Fig. 1. Drawing of shallow bowl of the Halaf period. 


The new areas belong definitely to the so-called Tell Halaf period. Inas- 
much as Tell Half material has been coming up in level XIII, it is clear 
that the deposits at the base date from an early stage of that period. Pot- 
tery provides the necessary identification. The decoration is predominantly 
polychrome, bistre or black combining with various shades of red. Most 
important is the glaze-like paint which gives these fabrics of somewhere 
back in the fifth millennium that superb finish which is not to be matched 
before the Mycenaean period in Greece. 
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Shapes and decorative motives can best be illustrated with the aid of a 
few examples. Most common are shallow bowls with inside polychrome 
ornamentation (cf. Figs. 1-2) showing a variety of geometric patterns 
ranging from the simple to the exceedingly intricate (Fig. 2). The center 
piece was reserved for the artist’s best efforts: multiple rosettes of four to 
as many as sixteen petals. The closed shapes include such graceful speci- 
mens as Fig. 3, a red-painted pot with long neck and boldly flaring rim, 
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Fig. 2. Shallow bowl of the Half period. 


and Fig. 4, a long-necked vase with four lug handles, decorated in dark 
red on a creamy buff background. The decoration consists of alternately 
geometric and naturalistic patterns (birds in several attitudes) disposed in 
triangular panels. 

Painting was not confined to pottery. A terracotta figurine of the Mother- 
goddess type (page 1) has eyes and headdress indicated in black and 
details of dress and jewelry in red. Now, with so much painted ornamen- 
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tation on pottery and terracottas, the question naturally arises whether 
these objects were imported or made on the spot. The answer is furnished 
by the palettes for mixing paint, four of which were found with the early 
remains under discussion ; traces of pigment are still visible in the shallow 
indentations of these significant antiquities. 

The small area at the base of the mound that has given us all these valua- 
ble exampl.s of prehistoric art has furnished also an object which assumes 
considerable scientific importance owing to the circumstances of its dis- 
covery. One of the heaps of Tell Halaf sherds from which several of our 
specimens were later to be pieced together was found imbedded in a thick 
mass of burnt matter that had virtually been fused together by the resulting 
heat. Underneath this all but impenetrable cover was discovered a charred 
seal impression showing a minute but excellently executed figure of a stag; 
the dimensions are only 7mm. by 9mm. Gratifying as the imprint of the 
stamp seal may be in itself, it owes its real significance to the fact that its 
origin in the Tell Halaf period is established beyond any shadow of doubt. 
Other seals have been attributed to the same early age, but in most cases the 
date of these objects is not above suspicion, because the circumstances of 
their discovery admit of an ambiguous interpretation. It is now absolutely 
certain that stamp seals were not only in use at an early phase of the Tell 
Halaf period, but that they also excelled in delicate workmanship. 

It goes without saying that in spite of the pleasant distractions of the 
areas at the base, it was the top of the site that got most of our attention. 
At the last writing we were engaged in planning and clearing the remains 
of Gawra XII. Today the top of the Northern section of the mound, upon 
which we have decided to concentrate this season, is several feet lower than 
it was a month ago. But although we have laid bare some astounding 
structures of Gawra XIII, the level above is as yet far from being a matter 
of record alone. There are two reasons for this physical tenacity. One 
springs from the custom of the people of the Twelfth Township to bury 
their dead under the floors of their houses. The other is the presence of an 
earlier phase of the level in question. 

As regards burials, about two hundred have been uncovered so far. The 
vast majority of these are graves of infants and children. Urn burials 
predominate, the remainder being interments in mud brick, stone, or pisé 
graves, and at times a combination of all three. There is no consistency as 
to the position of the body, but the custom of dispensing with grave furnish- 
ings is seldom violated in the final phase of Gawra XII. Earlier in this 
period the dead were accompanied by a small pottery vessel, an occasional 
stamp seal, and now and then by some beads. In one notable instance all 
these items were present, the beads (of paste and limestone) amounting to 
several thousand. There are two clear cases of rifled burials, prehistoric 
civilizations having been evidently advanced enough for the practice of 
robbing graves. It is equally certain, however, that in the majority of 
instances nothing had been placed with the body. We know, on the other 
hand, that the living attached great value to ornaments. In the corner of 
a room, just under the floor, was found a pot filled with beads of carnelian, 
lapis lazuli, turquoise, and containing in addition a large stamp seal of 
marble and six gold beads, half of these being of the fluted type. The gold 
beads are interesting not on account of their number or workmanship, but 
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chiefly because their occurrence in Gawra XII gives us the earliest relativ: 
date established for this metal so far. 

The nature of the soil and the methods of interment have rendered th: 
skeletal remains unsuitable for skull measurements. It was possible, how 
ever, to ascertain in two cases the height of the body; both times the resul 
was slightly over six feet. 
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Fig. 3. Red-painted pot of Halaf period. 


Passing now to architectural remains, we must refer again to the earlier 
phase of Gawra XII, i. e., XIJ-A. We know that this sublevel does not 
occur throughout the area excavated by us, even though the place was so 
honeycombed with burials as to render the task of tracing libn walls difficult 


In other words, certain portions of XII-A continued into XII 
Other portions were removed in order to make room for more 
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imposing structures. This is particularly true of the area which was domi- 
nated in XII by the White Room, excavated at the beginning of the past 
season. Such coexistence of more than one stage of a given archaic occupa- 
tion is highly instructive. It shows that the duration of a prehistoric level 
as a whole was not necessarily shorter than that of a historic stratum. For 
this reason it would be amiss to crowd the prehistoric civilizations of Meso- 
potamia in our relative chronological estimates. 





Fig. 4. Pot of Halaf period. 


To bear out the above observation we can now adduce a valuable bit of 
ceramic evidence. ‘Towards the end of level XII the characteristic pottery 
shows a thick brick-red slip with a curious sprig-like decoration in black. 
This type of ware is known also from Western Iran. But in XII-A the 
painted pottery belongs to the el-‘Obeid type. (In my previous report, 
when the existence of the sublevel was as yet unknown, | assigned this pot- 
tery to level XIII). Thus Gawra XII lasted long enough to be affected at 
first by southern influences, which were later to give way to an Iranian 
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orientation. We have here, incidentally, a valuable sidelight on the extent 
of foreign relations in a distant prehistoric civilization. 

Of the minor finds from Gawra XII I shall mention only one. In my 
preceding account I described a playing pipe of bone discovered in XI-A. 
It now appears that the place boasted a long musical tradition. For level 
XII yielded another musical instrument, also of bone, incised like the other. 
But the present object had more stops (six are extant) and was closed at one 
end, so that it may properly be called a flute. 

With level XIII we reach a period that bids fair to equal, and perhaps 
surpass, the startling architectural revelations of VIII and XI-A. One 


temple has been uncovered and another has just appeared. It is too early, 
however, for details, which will be given in the next report. 
I cannot conclude this account without saying something about what 


archaeology has done to our village. The standard of living has risen so 
that it has become very difficult for the neighboring peasants to marry into a 
Fadhiliyeh family. One of our workmen travels to the mound on a bicycle, 
to which the donkeys that transport other laborers do not seem to take very 
kindly. Even the children have been affected. The other day, on returning 
from the mound, we noticed about a dozen children, aged from three to six, 
busily engaged in a game. They had built up a heap of earth in which a 
few were scratching conscientiously. Others were moving rapidly in a 
regular line, barely avoiding getting caught in their long skirts, a discarded 
saucepan or tin can, filled with earth, held against their right hips. With 
a backward fling they dumped the contents without breaking their stride. 
It was clear that these little men were imitating their fathers and elder 
brothers employed on the mound. No detail seems to have been neglected, 
down to the water bov who, a tiny pail in hand, was proclaiming in a thin, 
piping voice, mai, mai. This is probably the only place in the world where 
children have given up their other games in favor of Playing Mound. 


Sincerely, 
E. A. SPEISER. 


EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE III 


NELSON GLUECK 
(Continued from the December number.) 


On the road from el-Kuweirah to ‘Aqabah several Roman mile-stones and 
block-jiouses marking the course of the old Roman road to Aila were 
examined. The most important Nabataean-Roman fortress along this road 
between el-Kuweirah and ‘Aqabah is represented by the ruins of Kh. or 
Qasr el-Kithara. It is a fairly large ruined fortress, whose outer walls 
follow the lines of the irregularly shaped rise on which it was built. It 
occupies a commanding position, being situated on a sort of an island at 
the point where the Wadi Yitm and the Wadi ‘Imran (Ramm) converge.’ 


Annual XV, p. 54; Savignac, RB 41, p. 595, and pl. XIX; Alt, ZDPV 59, pp. 
104-105, and pl. 3A. 
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Large quantities of sherds were found including Nabataean-Roman, By- 
zantine and mediaeval Arabic. Pére Savignac, who also found numerous 
fine Nabataean sherds there in addition to Roman and Byzantine fragments, 
came to the conclusion (which we believe holds true for the posts in the 
‘Arabah) that “ces indices archéologiques suggérent que les Nabatéens ont 
été les fondateurs de ce. gasr, occupé plus tard par les Romains et les By- 
zantins.”* Alt feels that the qasr corresponds to the usual Roman type * 
with some local variations. His inference therefore seems to be that it was 
first built by the Romans, to whom also he ascribes the construction of the 
posts in the ‘Arabah.* It is of course conceivable that a qasr was built at 
el-Kithara by the Romans, who used Nabataean workmen and potters and 
their wares. It is, however, almost inconceivable that there should not have 
been an original Nabataean fortress at the exceedingly strategic point of the 
confluence of two waédis. An important track led through the Wadi ‘Imran 
to the Nabataean temple in the Jebel Ramm,’ and eastward and southward 
thence into Arabia. The Wadi Yitm provided the important pass through 
which the great Nabataean traffic flowed into the heart of the Nabataean 
kingdom with its hundreds of settlements. Both Qasr el-Kitharaé and the 
two ruined posts at Kh. el-Khaldeh farther up the Wadi Yitm were origi- 
nally Nabataean, and subsequently taken over by the Romans. We visited 
Kh. el-Khaldeh this year, and while there is probably some difference in 
date in the construction of the larger and smaller posts, both were originally 
Nabataean before they were taken over and perhaps reconstructed by the 
Romans. The same types of Nabataean as well as Roman sherds were found 
by both of the ruined structures. Insisting, however, on the Roman origin 
of the two ruins at Kh. el-Khaldeh, Alt is constrained to suggest that the 
masonry dressed in typical Nabataean fashion with lines running at a 
45° angle,® may have been cut by Nabataean masons employed by the 
Romans. That is certainly possible, but why the insistence implied here 
and in similar connection with regard to the ‘Arabah’ that there were no 
earlier Nabataean buildings constructed with stones cut by Nabataean 
masons for Nabataeans? In answer to Alt’s question addressed to me,® 
with regard to the proof for the prior existence of Nabataean structures at 
points where Alt claims priority for Roman buildings, is not, apart from all 
the archaeological evidence presented, the existence of the widespread 
Nabataean kingdom with its hundreds of permanent settlements arising 
from economic and military necessity and joined together by highways, more 
than sufficient to show that Nabataean posts and stations must have existed 
at such key positions as Kh. el-Kithara and Bir Madhkiir, for example? 
In his enthusiasm for the furtherance of our knowledge of the Roman 
occupation of Palestine and Transjordan, to the understanding of which 
he has contributed so greatly, is not Alt underestimating the importance 
of the Nabataean occupation? The same compulsion which Alt recognizes ® 


* RB 41, p. 395. 

* ZDPV 59, p. 105. 

*ZDPV 59, pp. 166-167; cf. Annual XV, pp. 141-142. 

* RB 41, pp. 581-597; 43, pp. 572-591; ef. Annual XV, pp. 53-55. 

°*ZDPV 59, p. 103; RB 41, p. 592, and pl. XIX: 2; Annual XV, p. 54, n. 155; ef. 
ZDPV 58, p. 12, n. 2. 

™ZDPV 58, pp. 12 ff.; 59, pp. 166-167; cf. Annual XV, pp. 141-142. 

®°ZDPV 59, p. 166. *ZDPV 59, p. 105. 
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for the location of a Roman site at el-Kitharé made the location of a 
Nabataean one there even more necessary. 

Our friendly Auseinandersetzwng with Professor Alt will continue prob- 
ably until Nabataean pottery can be more exactly dated than is possible 
today. Our further examination this year of numerous Nabataean sites, 
and particularly of Kh. et-Tannfir (see below), has, however, strengthened 
our own point of view. Meanwhile another problem, which we have already 
touched on,*° presses for additional discussion. At almost all Nabataean 
sites where otherwise only the more familiar types of Nabataean pottery 
have been found, pieces of terra sigillata of the “ Pergamene ” type have 
also been picked up. Was all of this type of ware imported, or was much of 
it made locally in the Nabataean kingdom? It is becoming increasingly 
more evident to us that much of this so-called “ Pergamene ” type of red- 
glazed sigillata with creamy core found on hundreds of Nabataean sites, 
was made by Nabataean potters, and was not imported from Asia Minor 
or elsewhere. ‘This is not to deny that there was some importation of this 
type of ware, but merely to maintain that much, perhaps most, of it was 
made within the confines of the Nabataean kingdom. It is our growing 
belief that the Nabataeans, who were so skilled in the art of ceramics, had 
at an early date, well preceding the definitive Roman conquest under Trajan, 
learned to make not only a reddish-core type of sigillata which is undoubt- 
edly Nabataean,** but had also learned to make the “ Pergamene” ** type 
of ware. It is difficult to believe that the exceedingly widespread use of 
the “ Pergamene ” type of sigillata, of which evidence has been found on 
even the most insignificant and out of the way Nabataean sites, can be 


explained only through an inordinate demand for imported pottery. The 
same Hellenistic influences which explain, in part at least, the background 
of the certainly local and highly artistic Nabataean ware, could also have 


induced the development and wholesale manufacture of “ Pergamene ” in 


the Nabataean kingdom. The type of rouletting (with its Hellenistic back- 
ground) found on Nabataean ware, for instance, is indistinguishable from 
the rouletting found on sigillata at Nabataean sites.1* Indeed Iliffe would 
have Nabataean ware considered an offspring of the general sigillata 
family.1* Whether imported or not, the sigillata found on Nabataean sites 
represents only a small proportion of the total amount of pottery found, 
and must always have been a luxury article. Further indication of the 
probability of local manufacture of sigillata in the Nabataean kingdom is 
that many of the forms of Nabataean and “ Pergamene” have striking 
similarities, although not a sufficient number of rims and bases and handles 


Annual XIV, p. 76; XV, p. 16. 

1 Annual XIV, p. 76; XV, p. 16. 

12For this usage of “ Pergamene” with inverted commas, ef. Iliffe, “ Sigillata 
Wares in the Near East,” QDAP VI, pp. 1-2. 

18 Annual XIV, pp. 75.76, and Pl. 26-28; XV, pp. 15.16, and Pl. 30 B: 6.7; 32A. 
lliffe, p. 13, correctly points out that “rouletting . . . links together Greek, Naba- 
taean, and sigillata wares.” We have previously suggested, Annual XIV, p. 76, 
that the rouletting found on Nabataean pottery was copied originally from roulet- 
ting on imported sigillata. It may be more to the point to suggest that Hellenistic 
craftsmen taught the Nabataeans the secrets of their own ceramic art. The Naba- 
taeans proved themselves to be very apt pupils indeed. Their entire civilization 
was a fusion of many of the best.elements of several neighboring civilizations. 

44#QDAP VI: 1, p. 15. 
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have yet been found completely to validate this statement.'* The date for 
the widest diffusion of Nabataean pottery, namely, from early in the first 
century B. C. to well into the second century A. D., would apply also to the 
sigillata found on Nabataean sites. Kilns will probably be found in such 
places as Bir Madhkdir,’® Kh. el-Moreighah,** and Petra. Iliffe’s sugges- 
tion that “ Pergamene ” may possibly have also been made at Antioch is a 
very happy one.‘* We would add that “ Pergamene ” ware could also have 
been made at Petra and elsewhere in the Nabataean kingdom. Hellenistic 
influences abounded there, and Nabataean potters, some of whom seem to 
have spoken Greek in addition to their own language,’® may early have 
learned to produce sigillata ware which at present cannot be differentiated 
from imported “ Pergamene” ware. As the study of Nabataean pottery 
progresses, it will be increasingly recognized that the texture of the coarser 
varieties differs considerably from that of the better known type of the 
exceedingly thin, painted or rouletted, or painted and rouletted ware.”® 
Different clays were used and different techniques employed. It is only the 
finer types of the Nabataean ware whose clay is free of grit and well levi- 
gated! This fact furnishes another connection between the fine type of 
Nabataean ware, which may perhaps be assigned to the general sigillata 
family, and the “ Pergamene ” type of sigillata found on Nabataean sites, 
which may also have been made by Nabataean potters. 

It is noteworthy that in Cisjordan, Nabataean pottery has been found 
only in the Negeb, and particularly in places along the trade-route that led 
from the ‘Arabah via ‘Ain el-Hogb to Kurnub and Gaza, its western termi- 
nus.” Nabataean sherds have been found thus also at Sbeitah, ‘Auja Hafir, 
el-Khalsa, and several other places in the Negeb.?? Iliffe found a Nabataean 
fragment at Masada,”* which is not unexpected in view of the Nabataean 
sites on the east side of the Dead Sea.** In the main, however, outside of 
the Negeb, archaeological investigation has brought to light no Nabataean 
pottery from Palestine proper to parallel the tremendous amount of Naba- 
taean ware found on hundreds of sites thus far investigated in southern 
Transjordan. It is possible that sites will still be found, particularly in 
southern Palestine, with Nabataean sherds, indicating commercial relations 
with the Nabataean kingdom. It must be remembered that the recognition 
of Nabataean pottery as such only goes back about six years, when Miss 
Agnes Conway, now Mrs. George Horsfield, began to study it at Petra. 
Possibly Nabataean pottery had previously been found in sites in southern 
Palestine, but had not been recognized or recorded. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is probable that Nabataean pottery in Palestine was restricted to 
the Negeb, in connection with the trade-route which led to Gaza. Palestine 


18 Cf. Annual XIV, Pl. 28: 1-7. 7 Annual XV, p. 64. 

16 Annual XV, p. 36. 18 QODAP VI, p. 7. 

1° QDAP VI, pp. 13-14; Grace M. Crowfoot, “The Nabataean Ware of Shaita,” in 
PEFQS, Jan. 1936, p. 20, Pl. IT: 2. 

2° Annual XV, p. 16, and Pl. 31A: 10.17. 

* Annual XV, pp. 19-20. 

2 Annual XV, pp. 15.19. 20. 115. 117.118; QDAP III, pp. 132-134; VI, pp. 12-14, 
and Pl. IIIT; PEFQS, Jan. 1936, pp. 14 ff. 

28 QDAP VI, p. 14. 24 Annual XV, p. 7. 

2° Cf. Horsfield and Conway, “ Historical and Topographical Notes on Edom,” in 
The Geographical Journal, Nov. 1930, pp. 369 ff. 
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proper was really out of the orbit of the economic interests of the Naba- 
taean kingdom, much of whose rapid growth and great wealth is to be 
explained by the position it occupied between Syria, Arabia and Egypt. 
The Hellenistic and Parthian influences reflected in Nabataean wares prob- 
ably came via Syria along the trade-routes leading from Damascus to 
Arabia.*® Nabataean caravans also traveled through Sinai, and brought 
back with them influences from Alexandria, Egypt,”’ by sea. This intimate 
and natural connection of Nabataean Transjordan with Syria and Arabia is 
important not only for the understanding of the origins and character of 
the Nabataean civilization, but for the parallel it affords to similar develop- 
ments in Moab and Edom, whose territories were taken over by the Naba- 
taeans. The peculiarities, particularly in ornamentation, of Moabite and 
Edomite Iron I-II pottery, despite its close connection with contemporary 
Israelite and Judaean wares, may also be ascribed to influences from Syria ** 
coming south along the ancient “ King’s Highway.” The orientation of 
Moab and Edom was to the north and south rather than to the west. 

Our expedition returned to ‘Aqabah primarily to reéxamine the site of 
Aila and to collect sherds from Tell el-Kheleifi. Frank had previously 
visited the latter site and found a number of sherds which “ appeared to be 
very old” to him. He had nevertheless correctly assumed that this site 
must be identified with the Solomonic port of Ezion-geber.*® The discovery 
by our expedition of the adjacent smelting sites below Mrashshash 
(Mrashrash) strengthened this supposition.*° From Frank’s photograph of 
the sherds from Tell el-Kheleifi we were able to recognize them as belonging 
to Iron I-II, and thus to confirm the identification with Ezion-geber.* The 
reéxamination of Aila which was participated in by President Burrows and 
Mr. Iliffe, Keeper of the Palestine Museum, again showed that there were 
no sherds earlier than Nabataean on the surface of the ground.*? Frank, 
Sellin, and Alt have also reéxamined the site with the same results.** The 
reéxamination of Aila brought to light some fragments of marble screening 
which may well belong to a Byzantine church. The constant digging of 
new wells and house foundations there are bringing forth numerous indica- 
tions of a large Byzantine settlement, which had already been attested by 
the Byzantine sherds which we had previously found along with Nabataean, 
Roman, and mediaeval Arabic sherds.** On Tell el-Kheleifi, which is about 
three and a half kilometres west-northwest of ‘Aqabah, we found very numer- 
ous Iron I-II sherds. They comprise a strong element from the very begin- 
nings of Iron I, another large group coming down approximately to 800 


26 Annual XIV, pp. 74-76; Iliffe, QDAP VI, pp. 12-13; Debevoise, Parthian Pot- 
tery from Seleucia on the Tigris, pp. 17:3; 76: 172; The Geographical Journal, 
Nov. 1930, p. 386. 

7 Burrois, Harvard Theological Review, XXV, p. 102; Iliffe, QDAP III, pp. 132- 
135; VI, pp. 12-13; Annual XIV, p. 74. 

8 Annual XIV, p. 14; Savignac, RB 45 (1936), p. 470; Illustrated London News, 
Nov. 23, 1935, p. 933, fig. 24. 25. 

2° ZDPV 57, pp. 243-244; Annual XV, p. 48. 

8° Annual XV, pp. 47-48. 

%1 Annual XV, p. 48; ZDPV 57, pp. 243-244, and figs. 41B, 42A; 59, p. 127, and 
Pl. 6A. : 

82 Annual XV, p. 47; ZDPV 59, p. 128. 
$3 ZDPV 59, p. 124. 
%4 Annual XV, p. 47. 
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B. C. and a small number which may go a century below that date. Prof. 
Clarence S. Fisher has examined these sherds independently, and has come 
to the same conclusions with regard to them. The mound, which stands 
only about four metres above the surface of the ground at its highest point, 
is comparatively small. It measures approximately 38 by 20 metres and is 
littered with sherds which belong solely to the above mentioned Iron Ages. 
There are numerous pieces of slag and chunks of copper on the surface of 
the site. Evidently smelting operations were also carried on there, as well 
as at the nearby smelting sites below Mrashrash.** Early in Nov. 1935 the 
School made soundings at Tell el-Kheleifi in order to determine the outline 
of the tell, and to see how much of it was covered by sand. A rough contour 
map of the site was made, and permission has been requested from the 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities to undertake the thorough excava- 
tion of the site in 1937. The mud-brick houses are to be found a few 
inches below the surface, as is visible from holes in the site made, we assume, 
by Arabs who may have been digging graves. We covered up all such holes, 
including the soundings that we made. Immediately south of the tell some 
gardens are being laid out, watered by two wells dug only two or three 
metres deep before tapping sweet water, which rises comparatively close to 
the surface of the ground. The tell is now situated about 550 metres from 
the actual seashore. It is unnecessary to evolve the theory that Sellin does *¢ 
in order to explain the fact that Tell el-Kheleifi is not directly on the sea- 
shore. Sellin would have the Sabkhet Defiyeh,*” situated to the north, 
northwest of Tell el-Kheleifi, and which in the winter time becomes a sea 
of mud, considered to be the bed of a tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, which 
extended farther north about 1000 B. C. than it does today. The waters of 
the sea would then have lapped the very edge of Tell el-Kheleifi (Ezion- 
geber). This inland harbor was then gradually sanded up, according to 
Sellin, so that Ezion-geber had to be abandoned, and was replaced farther 
to the east by Elath. From Mrashrash to ‘Ain Defiyeh in the middle of the 
Sabkhet Defiyeh is approximately 14 kilometres. The Sabkhah extends 
down to Mrashrash on the western side of the ‘Arabah, but as a matter of 
fact it does not reach down to within five kilometres, roughly speaking, of 
the area immediately north of Tell el-Kheleifi. The Sabkhet Defiyeh, the 
Sabkhet Ghadyan, and other similar areas in the ‘Arabah do not represent 
beds of a tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah which is supposed to have extended 
northward beyond its present confines in a time as recent, comparatively 
speaking, as the Early Iron Age.** These sabkheh areas are caused by large 
quantities of sweet or brackish water coming to or near the surface, and 
creating even in summer time near-swampy conditions. Flying over the 
‘Arabah with Squadron Leader Traill on Nov. 5,°° we observed the com- 
pletely sanded-over outlines of what is probably a Nabataean-Roman station 
south of Ghadyan, which is another proof of the fact that the imagined 
tongue of the Gulf of ‘Aqabah certainly did not extend as far north as 
Ghadyin. When we reached Rujm Hadid, a small site which may be late 
Roman and whose importance is in inverse ratio to the significance sug- 


*® Annual’ XV, pp. 47-48. 86 ZDPV 59, p. 126. 87 Annual XV, pp. 45-46. 

88 BULLETIN 55, pp. 20-21; Annual XV, pp. 41. 47. 48. 

%° In another issue of the BULLETIN the writer hopes to describe the archaeological 
results of a seven hour flight over southern Transjordan. 
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gested by its name, we were told by our guide that it was situated on the 
watershed in the ‘Arabah. North of it the waters flowed toward the Dead 
Sea, and south of it to the Gulf of ‘Aqabah. Rujm Hadid is south of 
Ghadyin. There is an obvious reason why Ezion-geber, which we are rea- 
sonably certain is now Tell el-Kheleifi, was not situated directly on the sea- 
shore, but was built several hundred yards farther inland. There are strong 
gales in the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, occasionally sweeping great waves inland over 
the almost flat land which rises only very gently away from the seashore. 
The present village of ‘Aqabah is situated on much more of a slope at the 
eastern edge of the ‘Arabah than is Tell el-Kheleifi, and is reasonably safe 
from such gale-driven waves. The writer has, however, spent nights in the 
police post at ‘Aqabah, which is situated near the sea-shore, when only 
moderately hard winds piled up waves almost at the door of the compound 
of the police-post. These gales are so strong that the British naval vessels 
anchored below ‘Aqabah in the Gulf of ‘Aqabah during the last war, would 
hoist anchor when a gale began to blow, and steam southward straight into 
the wind to keep from being driven on the shore, or smashed against the 
rocks on the eastern and western sides of the north end of the gulf. It was 
probably such a gale that piled Jehoshaphat’s fleet on the rocks near HEzion- 
geber,*° perhaps following the fate of Solomon’s fleet.*4 If Jehoshaphat 
had had the inland anchorage for his ships that Sellin posits, his ships 
might have escaped the fate which overtook them. It is also possible that 
the ancient shore-line may have been somewhat nearer to Tell el-Kheleifi 
than it is now, and has been extended seaward owing to the constant blowing 
of sand from the ‘Arabah towards the sea. While we were making sound- 
ings at Tell el-Kheleifi on Nov. 11, a sandstorm blew up driving the sand 
seaward, compelling us to stop work, and covering our car-tracks. The 
position of Elath is still uncertain to us. It may possibly be located at 
Aila, with its remains completely buried -under the heavy Nabataean-Roman- 
Byzantine-Arabic deposits above it. More probably, however, it is situated 
in the immediate vicinity of Ezion-geber and is so sanded over that it is 
almost impossible to locate. 

The expedition visited Jeziret Far‘fin, and found there nothing earlier 
than Byzantine sherds. Returning to Jurf ed-Derawish via the Wadi Yitm 
and the Wadi Hismeh, we visited two more Edomite fortresses which 
formed part of the system of defence guarding the eastern border of Edom. 
During the 1934 expedition, we had visited most of the fortresses compris- 
ing this eastern line of defence but were unable to get to them all. To the 
list of these fortresses situated on the highest hills in the arid uncultivated 
area between the Desert and the Sown, which we have already reported,** 
we mav now add Rujm ej-Jeheirah and Rujm Bahash. We had previously 
seen Rujm ej-Jeheirah from Jurf ed-Derawish and had surmised from its 
general character and position that it was an Edomite border fortress.** 
Accompanied by Burrows and Iliffe, the writer visited the site this summer, 
and it turned out in fact to be just such a fortress. It measures approxi- 
mately thirteen metres square in its present ruined condition, and there are 
traces of a glacis built against its walls. Numerous Edomite sherds dating 
between the thirteenth and the eighth century B. C. were found in addition 


4°T Kings 22, 49. , 42 Annual XV, pp. 96-97. 
*1 Annual XV, p. 51. “8 Annual XV, p. 97. 
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to a fair number of Nabataean sherds. Rujm ej-Jeheirah is about twelve 
kilometres south-southwest of Jurf ed-Derawish and is situated on a direct 
line between Rujm Hala el-Qarineh to the north-northeast and Rujm 
Tawil Ifjeij to the south-southwest of it. From the top of this fortress one 
commands a sweeping view of the desert to the east. Also from it we saw 
another fortress on a lower hill situated between it and Rujm Hala el- 
Qarineh, and yet not visible from the latter place. It was called Rujm 
el-Bahash and proved to be another Edomite border fortress. Mr. R. G. 
Head and the writer spent a warm morning walking to it from Jurf ed- 
Derawish, with a camel to carry our luggage. From there we walked to 
Rujm Hala el-Qarfneh, and then to the Jurf ed-Deraiwish-et-Tafileh 
automobile-road at a point where we had arranged to have our car meet us. 
Rujm el-Bahash is in a very ruined condition. It seems to be about eleven 
metres square and has a glacis built around it. Large numbers of worn 
Edomite sherds were found, the bulk of which date between the thirteenth 
and the eighth century B. C. A small quantity of Nabataean sherds was also 
found. A considerable number of Nabataean-Roman-Byzantine sites were 
examined in the broken plateau land north and south of the Jurf ed- 
Derawish-et-Tafileh road, including such sites as Khan Qillus, Kh. ef- 
Freij, Rujm el-Mughimes, Rujm Abi el-‘Azam, Qefeigef, and Rujm el- 
Hamra. About ten kilometres south-southwest of ‘Ain Nejel on the left 
side of the road leading to Petra, high up on top of a hill, is Kh. el-‘Arja, 
a large, completely ruined Edomite and Nabataean-Roman site. Kh. el- 
Meqdes ** is visible across the divide to the west of it. About two kilo- 
metres north of Shébek on the west side of the road is a rectangular, plat- 
form-like structure with a flat top, which seems to belong to the same cate- 
gory of buildings as Ekhwein el-Khadem and el-Meseitbeh.** It is called 
Rujm Manasir, and is oriented southwest by northeast, measuring approxi- 
mately 22 by 12 metres at the top. The steps leading up to the top of the 
platform are no longer visible as such but seem to be represented by two 
piles of débris,situated at the bases of the two narrow ends of the platform. 
They were probably originally similar to the steps of a type with which we 
are familiar from Ekhwein el-Khidem and el-Meseitbeh. From the top of 
Rujm el-Manasir, one commands a good view of Shdbek and of the Wadi 
esh-Shébek. About fourteen kilometres farther north, along the road that 
‘runs near the western edge of the Edomite plateau, we descended precipit- 
ously about three kilometres down the slope to the west to a small Edomite 
site, called Rujm Duwiar, where a small number of Edomite sherds was 
found. Mr. Head had found the place on one of his trips, and led us to it. 

We should like to mention here briefly only one more site south of the 
Wadi el-Hesa, namely Kh. et-Tannfr. Following the new road which leads 
from et-T'afi leh down to the Wadi el- Hesa, one comes a few kilometres 
before actually reaching the Wadi el- Hesa to the el-Aban police-post on 
the east side of the road. About half an hour’s rapid walk west of the 
police station, on the top of a very high, isolated hill towering above the 
Wadi el-Hesa from the south side, is Kh. et-Tannfir. It was first discovered 
by ‘Abdullah Rihani Bey, the police officer commanding the et-Tafileh dis- 
trict. Peake Pasha visited it later on, and it was then called to my atten- 
tion. It consists of the ruins of a small Nabataean temple, which is 


** Annual XV, pp. 88. 89. *5 Annual XIV, pp. 40-44, 
pp 15 pp 
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completely destroyed, but which was once evidently a gem of its kind.‘™* 
There are numerous ornamented blocks with friezes of vine, leaf, flower, 
and grape ornamentation revealing a very sharply defined Hellenistic 
influence (Fig. 1). Other blocks are ornamented with rosettes and shell 
niches (Fig. 1). Numerous Nabataean plain and painted sherds were 
found at Kh. et-Tanniir, in addition to a number of pieces of creamy-core, 
red-glazed sigillata of the “ Pergamene ” type. It is furthermore interest- 
ing to note that the Nabataean temple at Kh. et-Tannir is but a few kilo- 
metres from the beautiful Nabataean temple known as Qasr edh-Dherih * 
overlooking the Wadi el-Abén. What makes Kh. et-Tannfr, however, par- 








Fig. 1. Ornamented stones from Kh. et-Tanntir (courtesy of Peake Pasha). 


ticularly interesting and important is that it seems to have had several 
friezes running around its walls composed of limestone blocks with the busts 
of hitherto unrepresented gods and goddesses carved on them in relief. 
The surface of the ground is strewn with such figures. Unfortunately, most 
of the heads and parts of the bodies have been smashed by vandals, but 
several s,ecimens have fortunately been preserved more or less intact, giving 
us even now, before the site has been properly excavated, a fairly clear pic- 
ture of the nature of this Nabataean temple and the type of religion from 
which it sprang. The School proposes to clear the site as soon as possible 
in conjunction with the Transjordan Department of Antiquities. The 
finest specimen of the various types of deities found on the site is the head 


45a The site of the temple was well chosen. It commands a splendid view of a 
‘considerable part of the Wadi el-Hes&i. The high hill, difficult of access, on which 
it was situated, conforms to the ancient idea that mountain tops, inaccessible to men, 
were the favorite abodes of the deities; cf. Hxcavations at Dura-Europos, III, p- 108, 

#* Annual XV, pp. 101. 102, 
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of the “ fish-goddess ” (see p. 1, Butterin No. 64), undoubtedly to be 
identified with Atargatis. The soft, white limestone block on which the 
bust of the goddess is carved is 36 cm. wide, 27.8 cm. high, and 34 cm. thick. 
The head and body extend from the front of the block. The wavy hair 
(suggestive of the ripples of a stream, as Prof. Graham pointed out to me), 
which is covered with a head-cloth, is parted in the middle, clasped on either 
side by a shell, and falls then in two thick braids, one on either side of the 
face. The braids uncurl slightly at the ends. Over the head rest two fish, 
realistically portrayed, with mouths meeting. On each cheek of the goddess 
are two strands of hair, plastered down, which look very much like the 
early forerunner of the modern “spit curl” so recently in vogue. The 
entire bust is set against the background of a shell, the parts of which are 
unevenly divided. The shell further suggests the relationship of Atargatis 
to the sea and fish, as do also the shell-clasps (?) over the braids of hair, 
The groove of the mouth between the full lips still shows clear traces of 
red paint, as do the deep portions around the eyeballs. Slight damage has 
been done to the nose and the chin and to the bottom of the right braid of 
hair. Otherwise the figure is intact. Much credit must be given to ‘Abdul- 
lah Rihani Bey, who, after discovering the site, removed several fine figures 
and other ornamented stones which would undoubtedly have been smashed 
had they remained unguarded on the site. A proper guard has now been 
set up over the site, which is in clear view of the el-Abin police station. 
Not only has the “ fish-goddess ” been discovered, but her consort has also 
been found. There is a magnificent relief of Hadad—for it must be he— 
which is still buried on the site. In company with Squadron Leader Traill 
and ‘Abdullah Rihani Bey, the writer visited the site for the third time on 
Nov. 17. We uncovered enough of the relief to see clearly what it was 
(Fig. 2). The figure of the god is sculptured in almost three-quarter 
relief on a large stone block, which is approximately a metre long and 
45cm. wide. On a disproportionately small, three-quarter length body 
which is about 35 cm. long, is set a magnificently carved, life-size head about 
29cm. long. The hair is waved and curled, and the beard and the ends of 
the flowing moustache are set-in snail curls. The top of the head seems to 
have been crowned with a low polos or kalathos (?): which is somewhat 
damaged. The forehead is low, with two horn-like (?) locks above the 
center of the forehead. The eyebrows are very heavy, the eyes not deeply 
set, the nose is rather flat, and the lips are full—the upper one being some- 
what damaged. There are some holes and cracks elsewhere on the face, 
with one large hole under the right eye. The high girdled chiton, fastened 
by a brooch under the neck, bulges out at the bottom. There are no traces 
of legs beneath it, and the deity is represented perhaps in a seated position. 
A fold of the chiton is thrown over the left shoulder. Beneath the lower 
end of the fold there appears the left hand, with the palm turned inward 
and upward and with fingers turned inward,*” grasping the right ear of a 
young bull. The middle finger alone is not visible. The raised right arm, 
which is broken off below the elbow, may originally have held a double axe *” 
or a bundle of wheat.** Attached to the fold of the chiton over the left 


‘*. Hacavations at Dura-Europos, V, p. 174. 
“> Hacavations at Dura-Europos, III, p. 113. 
**e Hacavations at Dura-Europos, III, p. 101. 
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shoulder and arm is a thunderbolt, extending from the top of the left elbow 
to the bottom of the hand, with its arrow head pointing towards the head 
of the young bull.*** The figure shows traces of Syrian and Hellenistic 
influences. The head particularly, as both Pére Vincent and Prof. C. §S. 
Fisher were quick to remark as soon as they saw a photograph, is suggestive 
of the head of Zeus, and indeed the figure may well be designated as 
Zeus-Hadad.*® It bears striking resemblance to two busts of a bearded male 
deity at Dura.*®*' The young bull, whose small horns are also visible and 


Fig. 2. Hadad of Kh. et-Tannir (courtesy of Peake Pasha). 


whose head is realistically portrayed, was still partly hidden in débris when 
we saw it. The front half of its body extends with two forefeet free from 
the slab to which both the god and the bull are attached. We felt it danger- 
ous to attempt to remove any more of the earth and blocks of building- 
stone buried around the sculpture, and so were not able to see it in its 
entirety. We covered it up again very carefully, to await the time when we 
can properly excavate the entire complex. Another type of figure, of which 
numerous examples have been found, is that of a winged goddess holding a 
horn of plenty (?) or a torch in each hand. This is probably a representa- 
tion of Fortune.*% Another type of goddess, which is probably a variation 


464 For examples of the thunderbolt in connection with Hadad ef, Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, III, pp. 101, and Pl. XIV; 111.112, and Pl. XVIII: 5; V, pp. 129, 
and Pl. XXII: 3; p. 236, and Pl. XVIII: 3. 

48e Haecavations at Dura-Europos, III, p. 104; VI, p. 120. 

**f Hiscavations at Dura-Huropos, VI, 119-120, and Pl. XXVI: 4. 5. 

“g Fortune (Tyche) was closely connected with Atargatis in Syria. 
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of the Atargatis type described above, has two braids of hair on either side of 
the head. ‘The faces of all the examples of this type found on the surface 
of the site have been completely smashed. The peplum of the goddess falls 
in soft folds over each shoulder, and is gathered below the neck. Wherever 
the building-block on which this type of goddess was sculptured in relief 
was situated at a corner of the temple, two figures were carved on it, one on 
either side of the corner-stone. Still another type of figure which was found 
is exactly similar to the one discovered by the Schools’ former expedition at 
Kh. el-Mesheirfeh, which at the time we dated to the first century A. D.* 
It is probable that more of these figures will be discovered in Transjordan. 
The head of a realistic lion has also been found at Kh. et-Tannfr.** It 
may well have belonged to a throne of Atargatis, just as the young bull 
mentioned above belonged to the sculptural composition centering about the 
figure of Hadad. The deities of Kh. et-Tannifir call to mind the gods of 
Palmyra. Particularly do the figures of Atargatis and of Hadad at Kh. 
et-Tannir, together with the young bull and the lion’s head, remind one 
vividly of the bas-relief of Atargatis and Hadad found in the ruins of the 
temple of Atargatis at Dura.*® One is also reminded of the fact that the 
Nabataean trade route leading to Gaza could also have served to bring the 
Nabataeans into contact with the “ fish-goddess” Atargatis of Asealon.*° 
The entire ruined temple at Kh. et-Tanntir, with its beautiful friezes, and 
its representations of deities, presents a mixture of Hellenistic, Syrian, and 
Parthian influences which was characteristic of the eclectic nature of the 
Nabataean civilization. The discovery and excavation of Kh. et-Tannir 
will mark a new era in the understanding of the highly advaneed Naba- 
taean civilization. We would date the Nabataean temple at Kh. et-Tannfr 
about the first quarter of the first century A. D.°% A Nabataean inscrip- 
tion was also found here. 

Many new sites in Moab were visited this year, and large new areas were 
methodically combed. The results warrant the continued exploration of 
Moab until as many as possible of its ancient settlements have been 
described. None of the general conclusions with regard to Moab formu- 
lated in Annual XIV as a result of previous exploration have had to be 
changed, but a great deal of supplementary information has been obtained. 
Commencing on the top of the Moabite plateau above ‘Aineh,®? we exam- 
ined the entire southern plateau of Moab immediately facing the Wadi 
el-Hesa, and also the slope from the top of the plateau down to the Wadi 


‘7 Annual XIV, p. 38, fig. 16; RB 45, pp. 242, Pl. VIII: 1, 243. 

“8 Savignac, RB 45, p. 256, records a lion’s head at Qasr edh-Dherih, which he calls 
Qasr el-La‘abini (cf. Annual XIV, pp. 101-102). 

*° Tostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, pp. 178. 217, and Pl. XXX: 2; Excavations at 
Dura &xropos, III, pp. 100-102, and Pl. XIV; V, pp. 119. 145. 174 (where I believe 
the fire grasping a bull by the ear does represent Hadad). For details with 
regarv co the lions in connection with Atargatis ef. III, pp. 100-102, and Pl. XIV; 
137; V, p. 143, and Pl. XIV; Syria XIV, Pl. V: 4; X, p. 317, n. 7. 

°° For Atargatis as the “ fish-goddess ’’ of Ascalon ef. Seyrig, Syria XV, pp. 170- 
171; X, p. 330, n. 3; Hacavations at Dura-Europos, III, pp. 108, n. 35; 113, n. 70-71; 
Albright, AJSL, Jan. 1925, n. 91, n. 1; Butetin. 6, p. 16; Olmstead, History of 
Palastine and Syria, pp. 266-267; Perdrizet, Syria XII, pp. 267-273. 

5° Hopkins, Hacavations at Dura-Europos, V, p. 132 dates the Temple of Artemis 
and that of Atargatis-Hadad to “close to the beginning of our era.” 

* Annual XV, pp. 102-104. 
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itself. On the east side of the road at the point where it begins the descent 
to ‘Aineh and the Wadi el-Hesa is Kh. esh-Sheqeirah, a small, completely 
destroyed Nabataean site, built on a small rise, on which Nabataean sherds 
of all kinds were found. Across the way, on the west side of the road, is 
Kh. el-Qusiibah, also built on a slight rise. It evidently consists of a com- 
pletely filled-in and covered-over khan, which, to judge from the sherds 
found by the adjoining birkeh, belongs to the late Roman and Byzantine 
periods. A small pottery bull’s head was found, which may be late Roman 
in type. Numerous small and large Nabataean sites, showing also Roman 
and Byzantine occupation, were then visited; all are west of the road on 
the top of the plateau in an area either a short distance before or just where 
the descent begins to the Wadi el-Hesé. Among them may be listed Kh. 
*‘Abdeh, ed-Deweikhleh, Juweir, Mejra, and el-Mejadel. About five kilo- 
metres west of Kh. el-Qusfibah in a straight line is Kh. el-‘Akfizeh, a large 
walled Moabite fortress guarding the track descending the Neqb el-‘Akfizeh 
to ‘Aineh and the Wadi el-Hesa far below. It is on a long, narrow ridge, 
oriented almost due east and west, standing free on all sides except the 
narrow east side. There it is connected with the continuation of the spur 
coming down from the hills leading to the plateau above. On this east side, 
however, the Moabite engineers cut a deep and wide moat, thus completely 
isolating the ridge on which the fortress stands. A ruined watchtower 
stands over the moat at the east end of the fortress, guarding the gate- 
way at the northeast corner of the site with its winding entrance. Numer- 
ous painted and plain Moabite Iron I-IJI sherds were found, as well as a 
few Nabataean sherds. We also happened to pick up an Omayyad coin 
which some wayfarer had dropped there. There was absolutely nothing else 
there to indicate the presence of a settlement in the eighth century A. D. 
Descending from Mejra, an inhabited village approximately twelve kilo- 
meters in a straight line west-northwest of Kh. el-Qusiibah and situated on 
the edge of the plateau overlooking the descent to the Wadi el-Hesi, we 
visited a number of sites situated at various points on the slope itself. 
Somewhat to our surprise, we found that from about 2000 B.C. down to 
our own day, the entire slope had been carefully cultivated wherever possi- 
ble. The most intensive period of cultivation seems to have been during 
the Nabataean period. There was, however, intensive cultivation of this 
slope in the heyday of the Moabite kingdom, and particularly in the EB 
III-MBI between 2300 and 1800 B.C. Climbing up and down the slope, 
we were interested to see how the ancients had utilized every available inch 
of land, and had built terraces to hold it in place. They lived in perma- 
nent settlements on this slope in the midst of their cultivated areas. Much 
of the slope is cultivated today too, but by tent dwellers who will pass on 
leaving no traces, or hardly any, of their once having followed in the foot- 
steps of previous cultivators, since they use skins for containers instead of 
pottery vessels. Their terracing is not as elaborate or as effective as that 
of their predecessors, nor do they utilize the water of the numerous springs 
which are still found with the same economy as in former days. Elaborate 
stone conduits of Nabataean-Roman origin on this slope are replaced today, 
if at all, by little ditches scratched in the earth. Among the Nabataean- 
Roman sites which we visited on this slope may be mentioned Kr. el-‘Usher, 
Kh. ‘Aslejeh, Kh. el-Kuwei', Rujm el-Meheires, Kh. en-Najir, Kh. Umm 
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es-Sedeirah, Kh. el-Beqi*, and Kh. Serareh, some of which were also occu- 
pied during the Byzantine period. They will be described in detail in a 
future Annual but have been listed here to give the reader an idea of the 
number of permanent settlements in this area belonging to these periods 
alone. The number of Nabataean settlements listed by our expeditions 
already runs into the hundreds in the areas thus far visited in southern 
Transjordan. We are sure that many more will be discovered in the course 
of our future investigations. Certainly the day has passed, as Pére Savignac 
has most correctly emphasized,°* when the entire development and the great 
wealth of the Nabataean kingdom can be ascribed exclusively to the caravan 
trade. The Nabataeans engaged in trade to a great extent, to be sure, but 
they also engaged in industry ** and, to a very extensive and intensive 
degree, in agriculture. Petra cannot be understood merely as a “ caravan 
city ” as it has so frequently been called **; it was also the center of a great 
agricultural area which was intensively cultivated. By the first century 
B. C. the Nabataeans had become a settled people, who with great skill had 
adopted and developed the agricultural civilization of their neighbors. One 
of the most graphic illustrations of the nature of the agricultural civiliza- 
tion of the Nabataeans is to be found in the representations of the fertility 
deities found in the beautiful Nabataean temple at Kh. et-Tannfr. 

In addition to Kh. el-‘Akfizeh, a few traces of another Moabite site were 
found on the north slope of the Wadi el-Hesa, at a place known as Kh. 
en-Njajir, where also Nabataean-Roman sherds occur. It is situated on a 
well-watered, flat, bench-like area jutting out from the hillside near the 
lower end of the slope, on a line almost directly below Mejra, overlooking 
the Hammém el-Barbitah to the southeast in the Wadi el-Hesa, as well as 
the point directly below it to the southwest where the WAdi ‘Afra joins the 
Wadi el-Hesi. The Nabataean site is located at the southeast side of this 
area, which is still partly cultivated. At the northwest side, near the 
ascending slope of the hill, a few worn Moabite sherds were found, although 
all traces of the Moabite settlement itself have disappeared. Parts of a 
stone conduit which must belong to Nabataean-Roman times are still visi- 
ble; it led the water from the strong spring of ‘Ain Ghabah which emerges 
from the hillside above, to the gardens of the Ard en-Njajir via a birkeh, 
the outlines of which are just visible at the north end of this area. A very 
steep half-hour’s ascent brought us at first to a fairly flat and then rising 
shelf of tilled land, kept in place by ancient terraces. Commanding this 
area was a narrow saddle of land between two great bare pillars of rock, 
which was once fortified with surrounding walls, parts of which are still 
visible. The fortress is known today as Kh. Umm es-Sedeirah. Imme- 
diately below it to the southeast is the Ras ‘Ain el-Ghabah. Mejra is visible 
above it to the northeast on the top of the plateau. Large quantities of 
EB III-MBI sherds dating from approximately 2300-1800 B. C. were 
found on and around the fortress area, in addition to a small number of 
Nabataean-Roman sherds. It should be recalled that we had previously 
discovered a very large EB III-MB I site at ‘Aineh near the bottom of the 


5? RB 45, p. 473; ef. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, pp. 52-53; Cantineau, Le Naba- 
téen, I, p. 4. 

58 Annual XV, pp. 14. 34. 40. 80. 81. 

5* Cf. Rostovtzeff, Caravan Cities, p. 53. 
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slope to the southeast.*> Another steep ascent in the general direction of 
Mejra brought us in half-an-hour to two sites, both of them known as 
Kh, Serfreh and separated by a small gully between them. The one on 
the east side is a completely destroyed Nabataean-Roman site, while the one 
on the west side is an almost completely ruined EB III-MB I site. Numer- 
ous sherds belonging approximately to the period 2300-1800 B.C. were 
found there, as well as a few Nabataean-Roman sherds which had evidently 
been carried over from the other site. The juxtaposition of EB III-MB I 
and Nabataean-Roman sites is not uncommon, as seen for instance at Lehiin, 
Lejjain, and elsewhere.*® The discovery of these EB III-MB I sites on the 
slope leading down from the Moabite plateau to the Wadi el-Hesa, testifies 
to the intensive cultivation of this area in that period. We felt certain after 
finding these Early Bronze Age sites on the slope that it would be possible 
to discover similar settlements on the rich Moabite plateau above, fronting 
the Wadi el-Hesi. When we began to examine the southern part of the 
Moabite plateau, one of the first places that we discovered in its southeast 
corner was a great EB III-MB I site, known as Kh. Medawwerah, approxi- 
mately four and a half kilometres in a straight line west-northwest of 
Mejra overlooking the Arabic site of Jehrah, located southwest of it across 
the Wadi Jehrah. It is roughly triangular in shape, and is completely sur- 
rounded by walls, with each side measuring approximately three hundred 
metres. The gateway and a road leading up to it, are visible at the south- 
west corner. Despite the fact that the extensive flat and terraced areas 
enclosed within the walls were completely ploughed up when we visited it 
on Sept. 29, 1936, we were able to find large quantities of EB ITI-MB I 
sherds. We have not yet been able thoroughly to examine the rest of south- 
ern Moab as far as Kerak, but will be surprised if a careful search does not 
reveal still more EB III-MB I sites in this region. It is clear, as we shall 
have further cause to show below, that the EB III-MB I occupation of 
southern Transjordan was even heavier than we had previously thought. It 
will probably also be found that the south slope of the Wadi el-Hesa was 
as intensively cultivated in this Early Bronze Age period as we have found 
it to be the case for the north slope. The fact also that in this period even 
the land on the slopes of the wadis was used so thoroughly for agriculture, 
suggests the probability that in other areas which we have not yet exam- 
ined. all available land was intensively cultivated. The EB JII-MB I 
civilization in southern Transjordan must definitely be classed as agri- 
cultural. Its high quality is indicated also by the natural strength of the 
sites they occupied and by the well-built walls by which they were 
enclosed. Who were these Early Bronze Age settlers in southern Trans- 
jordan who built so enduringly and tilled the land so intensively? Were 
thev brought by an early Semitic wave that came in from the desert to 
break over the fertile lands of southern Transjordan? What great catastro- 
phe overcame them to cause their sudden disappearance as permanent dwell- 
ers in fixed settlements at about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
B.C.? We have suggested that their downfall was brought about by the 
Hvksos. Excavations of some of the many promising EB ITI-MB T sites 
will probably give us much desired information. And furthermore, why 


55 Annual XV, pp. 103-104. . 
5¢ Annual XIV, pp. 40. 41. 44. 48. 
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for some five or more centuries after their disappearance should the land 
which the Early Bronze Age settlers had occupied so intensively have been 
peopled apparently only by tent-dwellers, whose period of sojourn left no 
permanent traces of their stay behind them? *’ The occupational history is 
the same in all the Bronze Age and Iron Age sites we have discovered. 
Pére Vincent and Prof. Fisher have again examined the collections of 
sherds brought back to Jerusalem by the writer, and both have come to 
exactly the same conclusions that had been previously reached with regard 
to the dating of the sherds. If there were only a few sites where EB III-MB 
I sherds were found and then nothing until Iron I-II, we might agree * 
that the results of surface exploration alone are not conclusive. We could 
then assume that remains of Middle and Late Bronze date (roughly 1800- 
1300 B.C.) were all concealed under the surface, as improbable as that is, 
and might be found upon excavation. However, when the surfaces and 
slopes of several dozen Bronze and Iron Age sites throughout Moab and 
Edom have been examined, and all of them agree in exhibiting a break in 
the history of sedentary occupation in southern Transjordan between the 
eighteenth and thirteenth centuries B. C., then we must feel that the evi- 
dence is practically conclusive and that actual excavations will not change 
the results very much. Two more Iron I-II sites were found on the west 
slope of the southern part of the Moabite plateau, namely Kh. Dubab and 
Kh. Khaneg en-Nasirah. At both of these places, as well as at Kh. es-Sedeir 
and Kh. Umm Rummineh, also on this southwestern slope of the Moabite 
plateau leading down toward the Dead Sea, Nabataean-Roman sherds 
were found. Immediately north-northeast of Mudawwerah is a small Naba- 
taean-Roman site called Rujm el-Heleileh, and directly to the northeast a 
small Iron I-II Moabite site called Rujm Umm Suwanah. 

Starting from Kh. esh-Sheqeirah, the small completely destroyed Naba- 
taean-Roman site on the east side of the new road across the Moabite pla- 
teau, at the point where it begins the descent to the Wadi el-Hesa, we care- 
fully explored the southeastern part of the Moabite plateau. Among the 
Nabataean-Roman sites examined were Dhat Ras, Qefeigef, Rujm Seleileh, 
Rujm Manasir, Kh. el-Enaiyeh, Rujm Naser, Qeseir ‘Amrah, Rujm el- 
Baheih, Meqta‘* Ras ej-Jabii‘, Qeseir Yabes, Qasr Bir en-Nayim, and Qasr 
Bir ez-Zeit. Some of these places were also occupied in Byzantine and 
Arabic times. One of the most important results of the renewed exploration 
of Moab this summer and autumn was the definite location of the eastern 
boundary of Moab, which is marked by a long line of Iron I-II border 
fortresses, situated in sight of each other on the top of a long range of hills 
facing the wide and long Wadi Fejj el-‘Aseiker from the west. In view of 
the discovery of these border fortresses, as well as those along the southern 
border overlooking the Wadi el-Hesa, it becomes necessary somewhat to 
revise our idea of the nature of the Moabite kingdom. It was much more 
strongly fortified than we had previously suspected, and had much the same 


57 Assuming that the Edomites had entered southern Transjordan some time before 
they began to make pottery, it is impossible to believe as Garstang has impressed in 
effect upon Phythian-Adams (PEFQS 1934, p. 183, n. 1), that it took them five 
centuries to learn, and that it is the Edomites who may have brought about the 
cessation of mining at Feinin about 1800 B. C. as Phythian-Adams (PEFQS 1934, 
p- 183) considers plausible, 

** Cf. Savignac, RB 45, p. 470, n. 1. 
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system of border fortresses as the Edomites, it being possible to see and to 
signal from one fortress to another. We had previously examined Medeibi*,®® 
which we now discover to be merely one of a long line of fortresses situated 
on the eastern edge of the Moabite territory. Beginning with the huge site 
of Mahaiy, on which in addition to Nabataean-Roman, Byzantine and Arabic 
sherds we found a number of plain and painted Iron I-II Moabite sherds, 
it is now possible to draw the line of the eastern Moabite border from prac- 
tically the top of the Moabite plateau overlooking the eastern end of the 
Wadi el-Hesa to the northeastern tip of Moab. It may be possible to dis- 
cover one more Moabite fortress between Mahaiy and the Wadi el-Hesa. 
Mahaiy, however, dominates the entire region to the south of it almost 
down to the Wadi el-Hesa, and no large group could ascend to the south- 
eastern part of the Moabite plateau without coming into view from 
Mahaiy. From Mahaiy the eastern border of Moab is marked from south 
to north by the following Iron I-II fortresses or posts: Medeibi‘, Rujm 
Khushm es-Sireh (also called Rujm Mehbes), Qasr es-Sireh, Rujm Mahri, 
Qasr Nasar. On the same line farther north are Qasr Abi el-Kharagq, 
Qasr el-‘Al, and Kh. el-Medeiyineh immediately overlooking the Wadi 
el-Méjib from the south. We visited Qasr Abi el-Kharaq and Qasr el-‘Al 
for the first time this fall. Continuing the line then north of the Wadi 
el-Méjib, we list the eastern frontier posts which, in addition to Kh. el- 
Medeiyineh, we had previously visited and described, namely, Saliyeh, 
Jemeil, Kh. el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi eth-Themed, Qasr ez-Za‘feran II, 
Kh. el-Heri, and Zobayer el-Qastal.*° On all of these Moabite border 
fortresses in southeastern Moab which we visited this year, there were found 
Nabataean-Roman sherds in addition to Iron I-II sherds. _ The latter type 
of sherds gave the same results so far as their date is concerned as the 
Moabite pottery previously collected, namely, that the main sedentary 
occupation of Moab can be dated between the thirteenth century and the 
eighth century B. C., followed by a rapid decline of the Moabite kingdom, 
to judge from the pottery which can be dated to the period after the eighth 
century B.C. In order to see again whether or not any Moabite sites existed 
farther east of the line which we have just traced, we crossed the Wadi Fejj 
el-‘Aseiker to the range of hills paralleling its east side. On the way over, 
we revisited Qasr Ekhwein el-Khadem *! near the east side of the wadi, but 
again failed to find even any Nabataean sherds. However, on the range of 
hills fronting the east side of the Wadi Fejj el-‘Aseiker we found a whole 
series of small burial chambers, by some of which Nabataean sherds were 
discovered. The discovery of these tombs, which seems to have centered 
about Qasr Ekhwein el-Khidem, strengthens our belief that Qasr Ekhwein 
el-Khidem, and similar sites which we have described, served as burial 
places for important personages, and that in connection with these impos- 
ing tombs there was practiced a sort of cult of the dead.®* East of the 
Wadi Fejj el-‘Aseiker, which may well have served the Israelites as a high- 
way during their journey through Transjordan on their way from Egypt 


5° Annual XIV, pp. 66-69; see now Savignac, RB 45, p. 255, and Pl. VIII: 5. 

*° For these sites cf. index in Annual XV. 

* Annual XIV, pp. 40-44. 

*2 Annual XIV, pp. 40-44; ef. Savignac, RB 45, pp. 246-247, 252-253; Iliffe, QDAP 
VI: 1, p. 13, n. 2, considers Ekhwein el-Khidem and similar sites to be military 
tribunal-platforms. 
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Palestine, we reéxamined Qasr Abi Rukbeh ®* and Qasr Shékhar.** We 

‘re unable to find any new data to change the conclusion previously ar- 

ved at, that both of these places were Nabataean. We took advantage of 

.is return trip to examine several small Nabataean sites in the vicinity, 
and then, cutting across country, squeezed our car through a culvert in the 
: ilway a short distance above Freifreh, and took the desert track home. 

We also examined a large number of sites this summer in the area between 
tie Wadi el-Méjib and the Wadi el-W4la, which in its lower stretch is 
known as the Seil Heidin, and in its upper stretch is known as the Wadi 
er-Remeil and as the Wadi eth-Themed. In addition numerous sites were 
examined in the area north of the Wadi el-Wala as far as Madeba. About 
a kilometre west-northwest of ‘Ara‘ir, overlooking the Wadi el-Mdéjib, is 
the completely destroyed Nabataean-Roman, Byzantine and Arabic site of 
‘Aqrabah. Immediately below it, the new road is being cut down the slope 
leading to the Wadi el-Mdjib. At the point where this road makes its first 
bend, we discovered very large numbers of EB III-MB I sherds. The fore- 
man of the road gang gave us a complete jug which can be dated about 
2000 B.C., found on the hillside near the place where we found all the 
sherds. The original site, which was evidently situated on a flat ridge at 
the very top of the slope, has been completely washed away. Only piles of 
sherds are left on the hillsides below to testify to the fact that it had once 
existed as well-placed Early Bronze Age site, guarding the important cross- 
ing of the Wadi el-Méjib, close to where in all subsequent periods the main 
north-south highway crossed the Wadi el-Méjib. For want of a better name, 
we shall call this Bronze Age site Kh. el-‘Aqrabah. At Dhiban, where pre- 
viously but a few scraps of Iron I sherds had been found,® we finally, after 
having searched on several other occasions, succeeded in finding numerous 
[ron I-II plain, painted, and burnished sherds belonging in the main to the 
period extending from the thirteenth century to the eighth century B.C. 
These sherds weve found on the northeast side of the Wadi Dhiban. Taking 
horses, and riding northwest from Dhiban across the Seil Heidin, we came 
among other places to Kh. el-Mukawer, correctly identified with the Machae- 
rus first fortified by Alexander Janneus, and rebuilt and fortified by Herod 
the Great after it had been destroyed by Gabinius. It was subsequently 
again occupied by the Romans who withdrew in 66 A. D. at the beginning 
of the Revolt, and reoccupied it two years after the fall of Jerusalem. It 
was finally destroyed by L. Bassus. We give this very brief outline of the 
history of this site, and of el-Meshnegeh which is situated on the top of the 
very steep hill immediately opposite Mukawer to the west, because of two 
coins which we found on the top of el-Meshneqeh. One of them could very 
well belong to the time of Alexander Janneus. It is in too poor a state of 
preservation for the lettering which was once on it to be legible, but on the 
reverse side there are visible two cornucopias, with a poppy head between 
them. The other coin was well preserved and its lettering was very legible; 
it belongs to the well-known type which reads “in the second year of the 

‘eedom of Zion ” *’—which is 68 A. D. In other words the two coins span 
he history of this important site, made famous by the Herods. We exam- 


°° Annual XIV, p. 71. *5 BULLETIN 49, p. 28; 51, n. 12. 
** Annual XIV, p. 69. *° Annual. XIV, p. 51. 
*' Cf. BULLETIN 60, p. 4, first of second row of coins counting from the left, 
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ined el-Meshnegeh very carefully, as well as Mukawer, and could see nothin 

on the top of el-Meshnegeh which could be taken for a fortress. The tre- 
mendous walls, whose stones were held together with an unusually thic 

layer of plaster between them, the thick plaster covering the inside of th 

walls, as well as the connecting channels leading from one room to anothe: 
have convinced us that all of the visible walls on the top of el-Meshnege 

belong to reservoirs, and that the entire top of the hill had been turned int 

a huge catch-basin to store rain water. Excavations may yet reveal th 

foundations of a very strong fortress there, for the site is certainly a 

excellent one for such a purpose. The fact, however, that the top of el 
Meshnegeh was used primarily as a catchment basin is borne out furthe: 

more by the traces of a plastered conduit which once descended the south 

.east slope of the hill. It joined the conduit on the north side of the stil 
comparatively well preserved road or bridge over the saddle which connect: 
the two hills of el-Meshneqeh and Mukawer. It is also quite evident thai 
another conduit once led down the northwest slope of the Mukawer hill and 
joined the same conduit paralleling the road over the above-mentioned sad- 
dle. The water which was thus carried down the sides of the two opposit 
hills met in the conduit over the connecting saddle. The water was then 
led through another conduit which branched off from approximately th« 
center of the level conduit to some cisterns below the north side of thé 
saddle. Traces of these conduits, particularly over the roadway, are still 
clearly visible. Flights of steps were apparently built on the slopes of the 
two hills next to the conduits, and some of their foundations are still visible. 
Numerous Nabataean-Roman sherds were found, particularly on el-Meshne- 
qeh, although many, including some Byzantine and Arabic sherds were 
picked up at Mukawer. 

About three kilometres east-northeast of Mukawer we came upon the 
extensive, completely destroyed site of Kh. ‘Ataris, part of which is occu- 
pied by a small village today. In addition to numerous Nabataean-Roman, 
Byzantine and Arabic sherds, numerous Iron I-II Moabite sherds of all 
types were found, particularly on the rise south of the village. About three 
kilometres still farther to the northeast, we came to Rujm ‘Atariis, a ruined 
fortress situated on the top of a high ridge. The walls were originally sur- 
rounded by a glacis. No datable sherds could be found, but the ruin is 
certainly that of a Moabite fortress belonging to Iron I-II. It is very well 
situated, and commands a wonderful view of the surrounding country as 
far east as the main north-south road leading to Dhiban. Several kilometres 
east-northeast of Rujm ‘Ataris we came upon another Iron I-IT site, called 
Kh. Umm Lahwad, a completely destroyed site in the midst of which a 
modern house has been built. A number of worn Moabite sherds were 
found, as well as a few sherds belonging to the Byzantine period. In the 
territory between the Wadi el-Mdéjib and Madeba we found a large number 
of Nabataean-Roman sites which we shall refrain from mentioning here. 
We shall deal briefly only with the Iron I-II and the EB III-MB [I sites 
which we came across. About nine kilometres north-northeast of Dhiban 
we found the imposing Iron I-II Moabite fortress of el-Kém, overlooking 
the Wadi el-Butm which flows into the Wadi eth-Themed. Large quanti- 
ties of Iron I-II sherds of all kinds were found, in addition to numerovs 
Nabataean-Roman sherds, About four kilometres southeast of it is the 
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mpletely destroyed site of ‘Aleiyan, where also Iron I-II Moabite sherds 
«ere found, in addition to Nabataean-Roman sherds of all types. 

A number of most important sites were found along the Wadi el-Wala 
aud its eastern extension the Wadi er-Remeil, which still farther east is 
kiown as the Wadi eth-Themed. About three and a half kilometres in a 
s raight line west-southwest of Kh. el-Medeiyineh in the Wadi eth- 
‘yhemed,®* is the great Moabite fortress of Kh. er-Remeil overlooking the 
\/adi er-Remeil from the south side. It is the most perfectly preserved 
example of a large Iron I-II Moabite fortress and fortress-complex which 
we have yet discovered. The entire fortress area is surrounded by an outer 
wall, which is still largely intact. At its northeastern corner is a winding 
entrance-way which leads into the fortress compound. A glacis, in some 
places still fairly intact, surrounded the fortress proper, which is oriented 
east-west and measures approximately 19 by 15 metres. A small number 
of Iron I-II Moabite sherds were found, most of them, it seems, having 
been washed away. About three kilometres south-southeast of ‘Aleiyan is 
another Iron I-II Moabite site, called Rujm el-‘Aliyi, where in addition to 
some Moabite there were also found Nabataean-Roman sherds. On the 
east side of the new road which crosses the Wadi el-Wala leading from 
Madeba and Libb to Dhibin, we found on top of a fairly high hill a rather 
well preserved, large Moabite fortress called Rujm Mlehleb. It is approxi- 
mately twenty-six metres square, and is oriented north-south; parts of the 
glacis which was built against its walls are still visible. Most of the east 
wall has been torn down to provide stones for the construction of a rather 
modern building, now in ruins, immediately east of it. Numerous Iron 
[-II sherds were found on the site. On the south side of the Wadi el-Wala. 
just west of the point where the road crosses the stream and begins to 
ascend the slope above it, stands an imposing menhir. It is a huge lime- 
stone block, oriented north-northwest by south-southeast. Another one is 
half buried in the ground to the east-northeast behind it. The standing 
menhir is about three metres high. To be more exact, measuring from the 
present level of the ground on the north side it is 2.82 m. high, and on the 
south side 3.02 m.; it is 1.60 m. wide at the base, 1.35 m. wide at a height 
of 1 m., 1.10 m. wide at a height of 2m., and about .85 m. wide at the 
top; it has an average thickness of .30m. No sherds were found by it, but 
it has a striking resemblance to the menhir at Ader and to the Hajr Manstib 
at el-Megheirat, although there is no groove across its face as on those two.®° 
The two menhirs by the Wadi el-W4la, however, are not isolated examples, 
but are part of a large field of them situated on the north side of the Wadi 
el-Wala immediately to the northwest of these two. Almost all of those on 
the north side of the Wadi el-W4la, some of which are of very large size, 
have fallen to the ground. They in turn are connected with the great EB 
ITI-MB I site of Kh. Iskander, situated immediately to the west, and over- 
looking the Wadi el-W4la from the north side. Large quantities of typical 

'B III-MB T sherds were found on this site, which is hardly distinguishable 
et first from the ground. We detected its existence because of the presence 
»f numerous sherds strewn over the surface, which we saw while carefully 
examining the length of the Wadi el-W4la for a Roman bridge which was 


8 Annual XIV, p. 13. 6° Annual XIV, pp. 46-47. 
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once seen in the vicinity." From the ascending road on the south side o 
the Wadi el-Wala, however, the outlines of this large Bronze Age sit: 
become clearly visible, and even more so when one flies over it as the write 
has had occasion to do three times during the month of November. Th 
outline of the walls, however, can also be traced from the ground, and ther 
are indeed also traces of towers along the walls and at the corners. Th 
site is divided roughly into two walled, rectangular areas, in which house 
walls and foundations are still visible. The entire walled compoun: 
measures approximately 150 metres square. About two kilometres farthe 
down the Wadi el-W4la to the west, at the point where the stream-bed nar 
rows and the water has cut deep grooves in the stone bed for itself, i 
situated a small Nabataean-Roman-Byzantine site, on the north side of th 
Wadi el-Wala, called Kh. Tahtinet al-Wala. Immediately to the west of it 
across the small Wadi Abii Khirgeh, on the slope of the hill known as 
Qanan el-‘Asi, rising above it, is another large EB III-MB I site, which ha 
been so completely ploughed over and torn up that only a few walls remain 
still visible. Numerous sherds dating approximately 2300-1800 B. C. remain 
to testify to the presence and extent of this nameless Bronze Age site, which 
for want of a better name we shall call Kh. Abii Khirgeh. It is seen thus 
from the discovery of these Bronze-Age sites along the Wadi el-Wala, in 
addition to those mentioned below along the WaAdi el-Hesi and WaAdi el- 
MOjib, aside from those discovered by previous expeditions of the American 
Schools, how intensive the EB III-MB I occupation of southern Trans- 
jordan was. There remains one more site to mention, namely, Rujm 
ez-Zakibah (called also Rujm Abi Sighan), situated on the edge of the 
plateau overlooking the Wadi el-W4la from the south, with Kh. Iskander 
visible almost immediately below it to the north on the other side of the 
Wadi el-W4la and with Rujm Mlehleb to the east-northeast. It is oriented 
south-southwest by north-northeast, and is approximately 10.30 metres 
square. It is in quite a ruined condition, but the glacis built against its 
walls is still visible in places. No sherds were found, all having been 
washed away, but it is certainly, to judge from its general type of construc- 
tion, an Iron J-II fortress. 

The expedition of the School in Jerusalem hopes to discover more Bronze- 
Age and Iron Age sites before it has finally completed the archaeological 
survey of Moab. Some new sites will always crop up, because no survey can 
hope to he absolutely exhaustive. Thus on Nov. 18, the writer in company 
with Squadron Leader Traill visited a magnificent Nabataean site called 
Sela‘, about fifteen kilometres south-southwest of et-Tafileh. Peake Pasha 
called our attention to the site, and made all arrangements for us to visit 
it. We are exceedingly grateful to him and to Squadron Leader Traill for 
their kindness. We flew from ‘Amman to Kerak, and then went by car and 
horseback to Sela‘. Peake Pasha flew down to Kerak in his own plane, just 
to see us off properly, having at the last moment found it impossible to gx 
with us to Sela‘ as he had planned: It is a miniature Petra, where in addi- 
tion to Nabataean sherds, we also found some Edomite Iron I-IT sherds. A 
fuller description of this site, and of the results of several flights over Trans- 
jordan will be given in a subsequent issue of the Buttetin. It is worth. 


7 Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia I, pp. 22-23. 
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hile emphasizing again at this point that all the EB III-MB I and Iron 

II pottery found on the trips, extending this year from August to Novem- 

r, is of exactly the same general type as that discovered on related sites 

ported on previously. It may perhaps be advisable to push the beginning 
* the Bronze-Age period of some of the sites examined somewhat before 
/200 B.C. to about 2300 B.C., but the date for the end of this period in 
<outhern Transjordan, that is about 1800 B.C., remains the same. With 
vegard to the Iron I-II pottery in Moab and Edom, we should like here to 
emphasize one fact to which we have already alluded,’ namely, that the 
beginnings of this pottery go back to what would be the end of Late Bronze 
in Palestine. In other words, the settlement of southern Transjordan 
hegins before the commencement of the lron Age in Palestine. Therefore 
the people who produced this pottery were settled in Eastern Palestine for 
some time before Early Iron Age pottery began to be manufactured in 
Western Palestine. Naturally this fact has direct bearing upon parts of 
the Exodus story, which correctly places the Edomites in their territory 
before the Israelites appear upon the scene.’* The archaeological evidence 
agrees with the background of the Biblical accounts, and we still find it. 
impossible to escape the conclusion that the Exodus of the Israelites under 
Moses through southern Transjordan could not have taken place before the 
thirteenth century Bi C. The statement just made that the beginnings of 
Harly Iron Age pottery in Moab and Edom go back to the end of the Late 
3ronze in Palestine, and precede the beginnings of the Early Iron Age 
there is subscribed to by Pére Vincent and Prof. Fisher, who have earefully 
examined the pottery in question. The dating of the pottery we believe to 
be fairly certain. Let those who break lances for the sake of hypotheses 
bear this in mind! *8 


Jerusalem, November 22, 1936. 


A MARRIAGE OF THE GODS IN CANAANITE MYTHOLOGY 
Cyrus H. Gorpon 


It is no exaggeration to say that the discovery of the Ras esh-Shamrah 
texts is marking a new era in the study of ancient Canaan. A hitherto 
inknown literature in a new Semitic language has revolutionized our under- 
standing of that country in the second millennium B.C. Whole phrases of 
the Old Testament have been found letter for letter. Several kinds of 
Hebrew meter can now be traced back to prototypes in the Ras esh-Shamrah 
pies. Among other contributions to our knowledge the newly discovered 
exts have yielded an extensive, hitherto lost mythology. 

There are now three more or less comprehensive collections of the Ras 
‘sh-Shamrah texts. The first to appear was Montgomery-Harris, The Ras 


™ Annual XIV, p. 14. 

7? BULLETIN 55, p. 16. 

78 Cf. Phythian-Adams, “Israel in the ‘Arabah (II),” in PEFQS 1934, p. 188. 
1Dr. H. L. Ginsberg’s discoveries in this field are, for the most part, as yet un- 


published. 
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Shamra Mythological Texts, Philadelphia, 1935. After an introductior 
including the best available sketch of the grammar, the mythological texi 
are given in Hebrew transliteration followed by a glossary. The next corpus 
was published in Hebrew by H. L. Ginsberg, The Ugarit Texts, Jerusalem, 
1936. All the texts available up to the middle of 1935 are presented in Hebre 
transliteration and translation. The introduction is interesting, the nume 
ous notes are important, while the list of biblical parallels and the glossa1 
are exceedingly useful. The most recent corpus is that of Hans Baue 
Die alphabetischen Keilschrifttexte von Ras Schamra, Berlin, 1936. TT!) 
texts are given in Latin characters with some explanatory footnotes. The1 
is appended a short, selected glossary for the aid of students whose know! 
edge of Semitic languages is essentially limited to biblical Hebrew. A\ 
three corpora include bibliographies." 

The indefatigable French savant, Ch. Virolleaud, has just published ; 
text which he calls “ Hymne phénicien au dieu Nikal et aux deésses Koka 
rot.” ?” A comparison of this title with that of the present paper will show 
that my interpretation differs considerably from Virolleaud’s. Nikkal is no 
a god but a goddess (= Sumerian “ Ningal,” who is similarly married to 
the Moon-god). The poem celebrates her courtship by Yarih,? the Moon 
god, and her marriage to him. Nevertheless, I sincerely acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Virolleaud for his excellent autographed copy and for hi: 
pioneer decipherment. 

The text describes a hieros gamos ; the clue to its significance is tlh(m) and 
mlg (1. 47) whose meanings have escaped Virolleaud. Tlh(m) appears in 
Hebrew as Silliihim, “a father’s wedding gift to his daughter” (I Kings 
9:16; cf. Micah 1:14*).* Mlg corresponds to the Accadian mulugu, “ the 
estate brought by a bride from her father’s house.” In the Nuzi tablets the 
mulugu generally refers to real property.° According to the Mishnah, 
Yebamot 7:1, the m*lég refers to property (the example given is sheep), 
of which the husband has the usufruct but for whose loss he is not responsi 
ble. These words clearly point to the fact that lines 33-37 describe the 
conveyance of marriage gifts. Virolleaud mentions, but unfortunately 
rejects (pp. 223-224), the explanation of mznm (ll. 34, 35, 37) as “ bal- 
ances.” ** The balances are naturally used by the bride’s family to weigh 


14Jn addition to the material available in Bauer’s collection, Virolleaud has pub 
lished during 1936 parts of two major epics; to wit, La légende phénicienne de Danel 
and La légende de Keret; and also two minor ones in Syria, XVII, pp. 150-173 
and 209-228. Dr. Albright has retranslated most of the Keret text in BuLLETIN No 
63, Oct. 1936, pp. 23-32. Professor Montgomery has published some interesting notes 
on the Legend of Danel in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, LVI, 1936, 
pp. 440-445. Readers of the BULLETIN will find surveys of the earlier discoveries in 
Nos. 46, 15 ff.; 50, 13 ff. 

» Syria, XVII, pp. 209-228. 

2 This vocalization underlies the Massoretic Hebrew yaréch, “‘ moon.” 

* For the significance of this passage, see the commentaries. 

“ The lexica are accordingly wrong in listing this word under bw “to send ” whos 
root appears in Ras esh-Shamrah as 4lh; ep. 1. 21. 

5 See Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XLIII, 1936, pp. 157-158. 

5a The identity of mznm with the Hebrew mézndyim shows that the aleph is pseude 
historical spelling due to contamination with ’ozndyim, “ears.” The formation i: 
magqtal and ought to appear as *mézdéndyim. ‘The Massoretic mézndyim is nov 
intelligible in view of the confusion with ’ozndyim. Dr. Albright is correct in de 
riving mznm/mézndyim from wen, which occurs commonly in Arabic. 
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e silver and gold presented by the groom. The participation of the bride’s 
ev tire immediate family recalls biblical incidents like Genesis 24: 53, 55; 

: 4-13, 

In 1. 19 tmhrh seems to signify “thou wilt obtain her by paying the 
; ohar” rather than “tu le dépécheras.” This very verb appears in the 
(id Testament in the same meaning in Exodus 22:15, “ He shall surely 
tike her as his wife by paying the mohar for her.” The mohar is further 
mentioned in Genesis 34:12, Exodus 22:16 and I Samuel 18:25. The 
biblical meaning approximates “ a marriage price.” ® 

Hesitantly I suggest that yirh (ll. 18, 33) means “he pays the trh 
(1. 26) = terhatu.” The terhatu is a well-known kind of marriage payment 
occurring in Accadian documents.’ Originally it was not a marriage price 
but it often degenerated into just that.* The translation of mtrh[¢] in 
1. 10 shares the uncertainty of its cognate ytrh. 

It is impossible at present to give precise, legal definitions of the tlh(m), 
mlg, *mhr and trh (?) in Phoenicia of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. 
Nevertheless, the importance of this text for the history of the institution 
of marriage in Canaan is considerable. For though the marriage is divine, 
it unmistakably reflects contemporary human ceremonies. Nowhere in 
Canaanite (Hebrew) literature is there so complete a description of the 
conveyance of the marriage gifts. No biblical passage gives such a full 
terminology. 

The poem tells of the request of the Moon (Yarih) for Nikkal’s hand in 
marriage. Yarih apparently asks Hrhb, the king of summer, to act as his 
mediator with Baal, Nikkal’s father (il. 16-24). Yarih’s suit is successful 
and the formalities of the marriage are completed (ll. 33-37). Hymns in 
praise of the bride, groom, Hrhb and the daughters of Hilal (the New 
Moon) * serve as the prologue and epilogue. 

I follow the system of transliteration familiar to the reader from Pro- 
fessor Albright’s studies on Ras esh-Shamrah.°® Letters that are incomplete 
in the autography are italicized. It will readily be seen that the following 
decipherment makes no claim to anything that approaches exhaustiveness 


or finality. 


‘adr nkl w’eb[d] *° I sing of Nikkal and I cha[nt] of 
hrab . mlk . qz hrhb m- Hrhb, king of summer; Hrhb, king 
Ik . dxat . bsx[ 18ps of ————— in —[ ] the Sun, 
yth ytkh . yh[ |d the Moon ——— —[ . 
5) tld bY [g]m[l] *™ Ik] she beareth the bene[f]ac[tor. O K6-] 


°Of. R. Dussaud, “Le ‘mohar’ israélite,”’ Comptes rendus (Académie des In- 
scriptions & Belles-Lettres), 1935, pp. 141-151. 

7 Driver-Miles, The Assyrian Laws, Oxford, 1935, pp. 191-193. 

8 Gordon, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XLIII, pp. 157-158. 

8a Hilal (Hebrew Hélél, Isa. 14: 12, where he is called “son of dawn”) is the 

mmon word for “new moon” in Arabic. Dr. Albright compares the réle of the 
laughters of HilAl to that of the seven bridal attendants of Innina (Ishtar) in Baby- 
lonia (Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, p. 29, note). Cf. also Esther 2: 9. 

® See Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, XII (1932), 186 ff., XIV, 104 ff. 

1° Parallelism shows that ’ebd is synonymous with ’aér; cf. ll. 37-38. 

10 For the restoration, see 1. 42. If this restoration proves to be correct, this 
vussage, in the light of 1. 7, may perhaps be a for the prehistory of Mes- 
sianie doctrine. 
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trt . lbnt hl 

hl * xlmt tld b[n *? 

‘nhn . lydhtzd[n'** ] 
pt lbsrh . dmy[ ]h 
10) wyn . kmtrh[t h 
Sm‘ *elht ktr[t jmm 
nh lydh tzdn[ | 

1 *’adn[h bil bn] 
dgn ** tt 5|m 
15) * . lktrt Al[l Isn]nt 
yl’ak yrh nyr smm . ‘m 
hr[h]b on qz . tn nkl y- 
rh ytrh . ‘ebt ‘rbm ** bbh- 
th? . w’at t tmhrh l’a- 


20) bh. ’alp ksp . wrbt h- 


rs . ‘eklh zhrm eq- 
n’em . ’atn Sdh krmm 
$d ddh hrngm . w- 
y‘n hrhd mlk qz I- 
25) n‘mn . ’elm lhtn 
m . bl trh pdr? yo[ 
‘aqrbk abh b'l 


yxpr . ‘ttrt 

rhlk ybr dmy*® . bt [a-] 
30) bh Ib’u y‘rr 7° . wy‘n 
yrh nyr 8mm . wn‘ n- 
‘mn 2 nkl htny . ‘ahr *? 


tharat, O daughter(s) of Hilal[ ] 
Lo a girl will bear a s[on 
[sa]yeth: Lo for his love she ———et[h | 
——— my blood to his flesh [ ]- 
like her-that-is-obtained-in-marriag| | 
Hear (O) goddess(es), (0) Kothara[t . 
— for his love she ——eth[ ] 
to [her] father | Baal, the son | 
of Dagon, she[——eth. ] 
{ He ]ar, O Kéotharat of Hila[1, O swal }low( 
Yarih, illuminator of heaven, sends to 
Hr[h]b, king of summer: “ Give Nikkal! 
Yarih will pay the terhatu ————— in 
her house and thou wilt obtain her by convey 
ing the mohar to her 
father ; (viz.) a thousand (shekels)** of silv« 
and a myriad of 
gold. I shall send jewels of lapis- 
lazuli. I shall make her land into vineyards 
the land of her friends, into orchards.” *7 
And Hrhb, king of summer, said: “O 
Fairest of the Gods, O son-in-law 
of Baal! The terhatu ————— —| 
I shall bring her father, Baal, into relation 
ship with thee. 
—_——— Astarte 
thy ewe the house of her 
[fa ]ther. And Yarih, 
illuminator of heaven, said: And 
my marrying Nikkal. Yarih 


11 See Ginsberg’s glossary for the meaning of hl. Dr. Albright compares alli ix 
the Amarna tablets; see Knudtzon, El-Amarna-Tafeln, pp. 1367-1368. 
12 Virolleaud properly notes the striking parallel in Isa. 7: 14, “Lo the girl con 


ceiveth and beareth a son.” 
12a Restored after 1. 12. 


18 For this epithet of Baal, see Keret, ll. 77-78, 170. 
147 am not sure as to whether ‘rb here means “ to enter ”’ or 


“to deposit a pledge. 


Both definitions are found in Semitic dialects. 

15 The plural of bt “ house ” is bhtm, from which this secondary singular is derived 
by back-formation. Cf. ’eléah “god” (as against the normal singular *él) which i 
apparently a back-formation from ’léhim. 

16 For the idiomatic omission of the word for “ shekel ” cf. Gen. 20: 16. 

17 Translation based solely on parallelism with krmm; hence tentative. 


18 Pdr ordinarily means “ 


gift of cities in I Kings 9: 16. 


in meaning to rhl in 1. 29; ef. Arabie fadar, “ 


city 


*; see Ginsberg’s glossary; cf. Pharaoh’s wedding 
However, it is conceivable that here pdr is parallel 


a full-grown mountain goat.” 


1° Ybr dmy might be translated “let my blood be pure.” Yet I can make no 


satisfactory sense of ll. 28-30. 


20 Tb’u y‘rr could be rendered “ the lion waketh ” but the context is obscure. 
#1 The text seems to be corrupt. Perhaps there is a conflation of ‘ny, “to say ” and 


n‘mn, “ fair.” 


*2This preposition may have the nuance of “after” as in the expression hélak 


*ahoré, “ to go after ” = “to make suit for 


”; Deu. 4: 3, I Kings 14: 8, Jer. 2: 8 ete 
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ikl yrh ytrh . ‘adnh payeth the terhatu for Nikkal. Her father 
St msb . mznm . *umh setteth the stand of the balances. Her mother, 
35) kpmznm . ‘ehh yt'r the tray of the balances. Her brothers 
nérrm ** . *ahtth ** la- the ————s. Her sisters (attend) to 
mmznm . nkl w’eb- the weights of the balances. I chant of 
la’r . ’aryrh . wy- Nikkal. I sing of the light of the Moon 

h yark and may the Moon long (shine). 

10) a&r ’elht ktrt bn- I sing of the goddess(es), the Kétharat, 

hil . snnt . bnt h- the daughter(s) of Hilal, the swallow(s), 

daughter(s) of 

Lb gml?> . yrdt Hilal, the benefactor, who go down 

‘rgzm °° . bgbzt dm‘ into the ————s, into the ———— of weeping 
i Vay . ‘m lzpn ’e- ——— to Lzpn, the 
15) 1d(!)p’ed ?* . hn bpy sp- god of mercy. Lo in my mouth is their 
rhn . b&Spty mn- number, on my lip(s) is their 
thn tlhh wmlgh y- counting.” His tlh(m) and mlg 
ttqt ‘mh bq‘t -~ ——— to her ————_ 
tq‘t ° ‘m prbht -—_———. to Prbht 
50) dmqt sxrt ktrt the comely, the youngest of the Kétharat. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The annual meetings of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research were held at Union Theological Seminary, New York City, Dec. 
28-29, in connection with the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature. The first session was called to order by President Burrows at 
1:00 p. m. In addition to the President the following were present: 
Messrs. Barton, Grant, Montgomery, Morey, Morgenstern, Moulton, and 
Schmidt of the Trustees; Messrs. Bull, Cadbury, Kraeling, Meek, Pfeiffer, 
and Stephens of the Associate Trustees ; also Mr. Albright (Chairman of the 
Committee on the School in Jerusalem) and Mr. Moon (Executive Secretary). 
Mr. Burrows presented his annual report (which has been printed in the 
ButitErIn, No. 64, pp. 33-5) and read excerpts from recent letters of 


*° By itself mirrm can correspond exactly to the Hebrew mesérerim, “ singers,” 
“poets.” Nevertheless the context concerns the weighing of silver and gold. Con- 
jecturally, I suggest that mirrm mean “ pieces (of metal).” Yt‘r could be cognate 
to the Hebrew &r, which in the piel means “ to estimate,” unless it is cognate with 
the Arabic s‘r. In this case it should come into the Ras esh-Shamrah dialect as *#r. 

** Double feminine. An exact parallel is suhartdtu “girls” in the Nuzi tablets; 
ef. Babyloniaca, XVI, 1936, p. 115. 

°° T have translated this word in accordance with a passage called to my attention 
hy Dr. Albright; namely, bél gi-mil-li-’u (A. G. Lie, Inscriptions of Sargon IT, Paris, 
1929, p. 54, 1. 369). 

*°The first letter makes identification with Hebrew ’argdz, “treasure chest,” 
doubtful. 

27 Otherwise Itpn ’el dp’ed, see Ginsberg’s glossary. In this text ¢t, when it cor- 
responds to Arabic g is written 2; cf. ghrm in 1. 21, which is elsewhere thrm. 

*° This rendering has reference to the number of the wedding gifts. It is also 
possible to translate: “ Lo in my mouth is their story; on my lip(s), their tale.” 

*° Dr. Albright calls my attention to the play on words here. For this phenomenon 
in the Hebrew Scriptures see Casanowicz, Paronomasia in the Old Testament, Boston, 

894, 
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Directors Glueck and Speiser and Professor Graham (Annual Professor 
at Jerusalem). These letters give a vivid idea of the successful work now 
being done by both Schools. The board of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens has voted to appoint a representative to meet with our 
Board as a friendly observer and counselor. 

The Treasurer’s report was presented by Mr. Moulton (see BULLETIN, 
No. 64, pp. 45-6). It was noted that Mr. Warburg has paid the first annual 
instalment of his pledge of $50,000 over a period of ten years, a generous 
gift for which we cannot be too grateful. In this connection attention may 
be called to the far-sighted action of the Rockefeller Foundation last spring 
(formally confirmed by the Trustees at this meeting), which was announced 
in Buuietin, No. 63, p. 33. Following are the words of the resolution 
adopted by the Foundation :—* Resolved that, conditional upon the cancel- 
lation of the unpaid balance of RF 29, 134, the sum of one hundred eighty- 
five thousand dollars ($185,000), or as much thereof as may be necessary, 
be, and is hereby, appropriated to the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, of which not more than $150,000 shall be for endowment, payable 
at the rate of two dollars for every one dollar secured in cash from other 
contributory sources during the period ending December 31, 1939, and 
$35,000 for current expenses, to be paid in accordance with the following 
schedule : 

1936 (balance due for 1936, prior grant).................. $12,500 
1937. 10,000 
1938... 7,500 
eS ee Se RP evils b> vars, vcveieu cake as asta 6 ooh eee. 5,000 ” 


The Endowment Committee reported that the endowment had reached 
the total of $135,234.88, with about $14,000 to be added. Since part of the 
latter sum was to be doubled and part tripled by the Rockefeller Foundation 
at the end of the year, the present total of the endowment is well above 
$150,000. 

Mr. Albright presented the report of the Committee on the School in 
Jerusalem, commenting on various points. It was voted that Miss Cleta M. 
Olmstead be appointed an honorary fellow in the School for the present year. 

The Board of Editors reported that the ANNUAL has been delayed by 
Professor Speiser’s absence in Mesopotamia, but will appear before the end 
of the winter. The Jerash publication is progressing and Professor Kraeling 
expects to have it ready for printing by the end of January. 

Director Glueck reported by letter that the first volume of Dr. Fisher’s 
Corpus of Palestinian Pottery is complete and that Dr. Fisher is now work- 
ing on the index. 

Professor S. Vernon McCasland of Goucher College was appointed Annual 
Professor in the School at Jerusalem for 1937-38, since Professor Harvie 
Branscombe of Duke University has found it necessary to resign from the 
appointment previously made for this year. 

The Board of Trustees was reconvened the following morning, the same 
persons being present. There was a prolonged discussion of the future 
organization of the secretariat of the Schools and of the best method of 
carrying on the endowment campaign. It was decided that further con- 
sideration of next year’s budget be deferred to the next meeting, expected 
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to be held at Cleveland in connection with the meeting of the American 
Jriental Society, March 31-April 2. Professor Elihu Grant of Haverford 
College, was appointed Annual! Professor in the School at Baghdad for 
1937-8, since Professor Ferris J. Stephens of Yale University, previously 
ippointed, had found it impossible to go. 

The following Associate Trustees were elected for the coming year: 
Messrs. Bull, Kraeling, McCown, Meek, Pfeiffer, Semple, and Speiser. In 
this connection it is a pleasure to note that all of the gentlemen who have 
resigned from the Board of Trustees during the past year in order to make 
room for others, will continue to be associated with us in some official 
capacity: Mr. Cadbury will continue to act as Secretary of the Schools and 
as member of the Executive Committee; Mr. Albright will remain on the 
Executive Committee, and will continue to be chairman of the Committee 
on the School in Jerusalem and editor of the Butierin; Mr. Stephens 
remains a member of the Committee on the School in Baghdad. It is an 
unusual pleasure to welcome Dean C. C. McCown of the Pacific School of 
Religion back to the Board after his year in Jerusalem. Professor William 
T. Semple of the University of Cincinnati, noted for his important work 
in the organization of classical research and excavation, is a new member 
of the Board, whose adhesion illustrates the increasing impossibility of 
effecting a sharp division between Classical and Near Eastern archaeology. 

After this meeting of the Trustees the annual meeting of the Corpora- 
tion of the Schools was held ; thirty-four representatives of member institu- 
tions were present and ten other institutions were represented by proxy. 
After the reports of the President and the Treasurer, the nominating 
committee recommended the reélection of the four trustees who retire this 
year, and it was so voted. The following members constitute the Board 
of Trustees for 1937 :— 


For the term expiring in December, 1937: 
Cyrus Adler, Romain Butin, Charles C. Torrey, Felix M. Warburg 


For the term expiring in December, 1938: 
Millar Burrows, Elihu Grant, James A. Montgomery, Julian Morgenstern 


For the term expiring in December, 1939: 
George A. Barton, Charles R. Morey, Edward T. Newell, Henry J. Patten 


As representatives of the three codperating societies: 

William B. Dinsmoor (Archaeological Institute of America) Warren J. Moulton 
(Society of Biblical Literature), Nathaniel Schmidt (American Oriental 
Society). 


The Board of Trustees met again the evening of December 29, with the 
same members present. The officers of the Schools were reélected and the 
Executive Committee was continued without change of membership. The 
President announced the appointment of eight committees. In addition to 
he five listed on the last page of this number, the following were constituted : 


Special Campaign Committee: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, Bull, Morgenstern, 
Moulton. 

Committee on Joint Excavations: Messrs. Kraeling, Albright, Morey, Pfeiffer, 
Speiser. 

Committee on Corpus of Palestinian Pottery: Messrs. Albright, Kraeling. 
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The meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature this year showed 
increasing signs of the influence being exerted by the Schools on biblical 
studies in America. Of fifty-two papers and addresses announced, twenty 
were presented by former members of the School or by members of the 
Board of Trustees. Several other papers were read by representatives of 
supporting institutions in the Corporation. 

The evening of December 29 was devoted to the ann sal meeting of the 
Fund for Biblical and Oriental Archaeological Research, organized a numbe1 
of years ago for the aid of research projects of the Schools. Following is 
the programme of the evening: 


Report by Dr. W. J. Moulton, representative of the Society on the Board of th 
Schools. 

Brief talks by Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon, Mr. Edward P. Blair, and Professor J. W. 
Flight, recent members of the Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad. 

Illustrated lecture on “Recent Experiences in the Near East” by President 
Millar Burrows. 

Illustrated lecture on “Five Years of Progress in Biblical Archaeology ” by 
Professor W. F. Albright. 


The meeting was closed promptly at 10:00 p. m. 

At 12:30 the same day there was a lunch meeting of some thirty former 
members of the Schools, together with a few who are now connected officially 
with the organization. An informai organization, without dues, was set up 
and Professor I. G. Matthews of Crozer Theological Seminary was elected 
chairman, with Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon and Professor R. Haupert as his com- 
mittee associates. An informal luncheon of alumni of the Schools will b« 
held in connection with the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society 
at Cleveland, March 31-April 2. The exact time and place of the luncheon 
will be announced later. 

Professors I. G. Matthews and J. W. Flight have been appointed as 
representatives of Crozer Theological Seminary and Haverford College, 
respectively, in the Corporation of the Schools, 

Professor Speiser’s December report, sent in early January, arrived too 
late to be included in this number; we understand that it is even more 
important and interesting than the November one, which appears herewith. 
The excavation of the acropolis area has yielded some first-class architectural 
surprises. On January 26 he wrote President Burrows: “Here we havi 
had a spell of weather the like of which cannot be recalled by the oldest 
inhabitants—three weeks of almost continuous rain followed by blizzards 
which would be called respectable in Montana. At this writing our leaking 
roofs are weighted by several inches of snow.” 

Dr. Alexander Mackie Honeyman (Ph. D., University of Chicago, 1934), 
who was a member of the British and American Schools in Jerusalem in 
193+L-5, has been elected Regius Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages 
at the University of St. Andrews. 
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FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


The autumn session of the School opened October 6th, under the direction 
of Professor Glueck. The latter lectured six hours weekly, two hours being 
civen to each of the announced courses on “'The Archaeology of Palestine,” 
‘The Geography and Topography of Palestine,” and “The Settlement of 
Hastern Palestine (Seminary).” The Annual Professor, Dr. W. C. Graham, 
rofessor of Old Testament Language and Literature in the University of 
Chicago, lectured four hours a week on the Psalms. Director Glueck 
expresses himself as very much pleased by the calibre and the earnestness 
of the members of the School this year. 

Professor and Mrs. Graham, with the members of their family, arrived 
October 4th, and were met by Director Glueck. Professor Graham writes 
enthusiastically about his experiences in Palestine, and the warmth of his 
” tribute to the School and its officers may be gauged by the fact that it 
survived an exceptionally cold January, during which Miss Eleanor Graham 
suffered from a severe attack of pneumonia, and he himself had to spend 
several days in bed, like most of the other members of the School. Among 
other things he writes, “ I wish every teacher of the Bible in America could 
spend a season here.” 

The hostel of the School was full during most of the autumn and early 
winter, even after Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie left for their excavation 
camp at Sheikh Zuweiyid near Raphia on the Egyptian frontier. In late 
January Director Glueck wrote that the central heating system which had 
been installed in December, 1934, was proving a godsend, because of the 
uncommonly cold weather (see above). 

From October 21 to the 28th Director Glueck and the members of the 
School, fifteen in all, made a trip to Syria, visiting Beirut, Byblus, Tripoli, 
Lattakia and Ras esh-Shamrah, Antioch, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Baalbek, 
Damascus, Tabghah, and Nazareth. Particular study was devoted to the 
frescoes of the synagogue of Dura-Europus, which is now set up in the 
museum at Damascus, and some interesting observations were made. 

On October 29 curfew was completely lifted in Jerusalem and conditions 
in the country returned to a relatively normal state. A number of trips 
in Jerusalem itself, as well as in the surrounding country, have been 
taken, including a visit to a native wedding at Jifnah. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the British Air Force and the good offices of 
Peake Pasha, Director Glueck was enabled to fly for some seven hours over 
southern Transjordan on November 5-6. The trip was exceedingly instruc- 
tive, and resulted in numerous valuable observations, which will be duly 
communicated to readers of the BULLETIN. 

November 8-12 Director Glueck and all the men in the School were 
away from Jerusalem on a trip to ‘Aqabah and back. On the 11th sound- 
‘ings were made at Tell el-Kheleifeh, the probable site of biblical Ezion- 
geber, and the mud-brick houses of the Early Iron Age were found to lie 
‘ust under the surface. The next morning the whole party returned to 
Jerusalem in the School cars, leaving Aqabah at 5:30 a.m. and reaching 
Jerusalem at 8:30 p. m.! This is something of a record, especially since 
he Ford station wagon (a legacy from the Harvard Expedition at Samaria) 
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blew out its gasket and had to be towed the last ten miles. On this tri 
again the helpful courtesy of Peake Pasha proved invaluable. Professo1 
Glueck plans to undertake excavations at Tell el-Kheleifeh later this winter 

December 10 Director Glueck left Jerusalem for Naples, where he me’ 
Mrs. Glueck en route from America. They arrived in Jerusalem the las 
of December, and Mrs. Glueck promptly took charge of the housekeeping 
which has gained considerably from having an American lady to supervis: 
it. In this connection the servants at the School deserve hearty thank 
from all friends of the institution for their loyalty during the past year 
when conditions were often extremely difficult for them. 

The Thayer Fellow, Dr. A. Bergman, was granted leave of absence ii 
the autumn to join Professor Speiser in Assyria. Owing to difficulties in 
securing the visa for Iraq he did not get away until six weeks after th 
date which had been planned, arriving finally at Fadhiliyeh November 22 
His letters have been most enthusiastic. 

Miss Cleta M. Olmstead of the University of Chicago has been appointed 
honorary fellow at the School in Jerusalem. 

In December Mr. Gordon Loud resumed the excavation of Megiddo for 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. All Palestinian 
archaeologists will be exceedingly glad to hear that this important under- 
taking has been resumed, since last spring it had reached a stage where 
the many years of preparation were beginning to result in valuable dis- 
coveries, including a temple of Stratum [X, about 1500 B.C., and another 
of stratum V, about 1000 B.C. (definitely antedating the Temple of 
Solomon). 

The fifth campaign at Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) began December 1. 
Again we may expect great discoveries, since the excavation of the preéxilic 


stratum in the interior of the town was formally begun last winter. Among 


recent finds at Lachish was the slightly belated recovery of a “ Proto- 


Sinaitic ” inscription of four letters, which came to light at the Palestine 


Museum when a bronze dagger of the Middle Bronze Age (before 1500 
B.C.) was being cleaned. This adds a third to the known number of 
Palestinian linear alphabetic inscriptions from between 1700 and 1500 B. C. 
(see Buttetin, No. 60, p. 6 above). In this connection the writer wishes 
to warn students against using the material contained in T. H. Gaster’s 
article in the Palestine Exploration Quarterly (note the new title!), 
January, 1937 (pp. 43-58) without great caution; he himself cannot accept 
a single one of the many original observations in it. 

In November the Colt Expedition returned to Hafir el-‘Auja, where it 
made such brilliant epigraphic discoveries last winter (cf. Butterin, No. 
62, p. 33. 

A. letter from Dr. B. Maisler says that he closed the first campaign of 
excavation at Sheikh Abreiq (so, not Abreik) in southwestern Galilee 
toward the end of January; work will be resumed in the spring. Here lay 
the important post-biblical town of Beth-shaaraim (or shearim), frequently 
mentioned in rabbinic literature. Dr. Maisler has discovered fifteen large 
tombs with some fifty chambers, in which is a wealth of decorative and 
epigraphic material, including about 130 inscriptions, mainly Greek, but 
with many Hebrew and seven Palmyrene inscriptions among them. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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THE SUMMER SEMINAR, 1937 


Plans for the usual Summer Seminar at the School in Jerusalem, in 
mnection with a round tour from New York back to New York, are well 
nder way. It will be recalled that this undertaking had to be cancelled 
lost year because of the prevailing insecurity.. This year conditions are 
uch better, and a very successful season is expected. The tour will be 
ider the direction of the Executive Secretary of the Schools, Mr. Lewis: C. 
oon, and the Seminar will be conducted by the Director of the School, 
Professor Nelson Glueck, one of the most competent and most stimulating 
ivestigators of our day in the field of biblical archaeology. Interested 
persons are invited to write to Mr. Moon, Yale Divinity School, 409 Prospect 
‘treet, New Haven, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS (partial list) 
Orders for all publications of the Schools should be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Bulletin 

The purpose of the BULLETIN of the American Schools of Oriental Research is to 
present news and notes of archaeological interest in the Near East and to give an 
interpretation of the new discoveries and research. In issue No. 50 a topical and 
topographical index to all preceding issues is printed. The BULLETIN is published 
quarterly and is subsidized by the Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) a 
year does not pay the cost of publication. Sixty-five numbers have appeared. Com- 
plete sets are available, unbound, at a special price. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris France. 

Vol. I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 

Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. WV. H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 


l'extS—JOINT EXPEDITION WITH IRAQ MUSEUM AT NUZI. 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vol. I, Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
Vol. IV, Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V, Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


EXCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I, Tepe Gawra. FE. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 


TEXTS—JOINT EXCAVATIONS WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI. 
Publisher, Harvard University Press. 
Vol. I, Texts of Varied Contents, 1929. E. Chiera. $6.00. 
Vol. II, Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, 1932. R. H. Pfeiffer. $6.00. 
Vol. III, Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi, 1935. T. J. 
Meek. $6.00. 
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